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TRAGEDY OF KOREA 


The Korean people have shown themselves, 
before the whole world, as politically not yet ma- 
ture. It might have been in their better interest 
and desirable for the wellbeing of the nations of 


the world if the Japanese administration of Chosen 


had been allowed in 1945 to continue for some years, 
perhaps under UN or US supervision. The Koreans 
have paid a formidable price for their political 
emancipation, and they continue to pay and pay 
for it. The future generations of Koreans will 
condemn the men of today who have to be held 
responsible for the national disaster they have 
caused by their mutual hatred and their utter lack 
of patriotism. No amount of accusations of others, 
mainly of the USSR and the US, will suffice to 
exonerate the Korean leaders of today in the eyes 
of the now growing and yet unborn Koreans. 
There was the stupid decision to split Korea at the 
38th parallel for which, of course, only the vic- 
torious nations of the second world war are to be 
held responsible. But it was entirely up to the 
Korean political leaders, in both camps, to come 
to an agreement on the reunification of their nation 
and thus to foil any foreign plans, if such existed, 
to keep Korea disunited. 


One might now have expected when the truce 
in the Korean war was concluded, after Korea had 
been thoroughly devastated, that the two Koreas 
could have been speedily joined into one country— 


which has always remained the ardent desire of. 


all Koreans. However, very much to the regret 
of the friends of Korea abroad and to the bitter 
disappointment of the Korean people, the so-called 
statesmen in control of the affairs of south and of 
north Korea showed complete oblivion of the peo- 
ple’s sufferings and their generally expressed de- 


sire to end the internecine war for good and for 
all, and to commence with the task of national re- 
construction. It is futile to blame foreign inter- 
ference in Korean affairs; that interference is the 
direct result of national disunity and of the spirit 
of hatred which is so depressingly noticeable in 
Seoul and in Pyongyang. Let the Koreans make 
peace among themselves, let them unite as true and 
sincere patriots, and the question of withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Korea, Chinese and Ameri- 
cans, will have solved itself. 

Can the Koreans count on the world’s sympathy 
if they continue to conduct themselves so unrea- 
sonably? Only if the ‘problem’ of Korea is set- 
tled—which can only be in case of the unification 
of the Korean nation—should international good- 
will and assistance be expected. That the south 
and the north are respectively receiving aid from 
the US and the Soviet Union is not an expression 
of true sympathy by the people of the world. The 
aid, both military and rehabilitation, is primarily 
granted to maintain the two states and to prevent 
collapse and chaos there. If the US and Russia 
fail to arrive at a settlement of their many inter- 
national problems and thus are unable to compro- 
mise on Korea, it is entirely up to the Korean 
people to find a national settlement irrespective 
of the wishes of their protectors, invited or un- 
welcome. 

The protagonists are Syngman Rhee and Kim 
Il Sung; they and their intimate entourage have 
power to start with negotiations for the unification 
of their country. Though both men and their sup- 
porters claim to be national heroes and self-sacri- 
ficing patriots, they are in fact blocking the way 
to national reunification. After so many years 
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of war it would be perhaps too much to expect a 
softening of their attitude and the growth of a 
spirit of compromise. That is too bad for Korea. 
Other men, not burdened with this fanatic hatred, 
might achieve what the people so fervently demand. 
However, the control exercised by Rhee and his 
immediate supporters is of such a nature that no 
other political group could emerge; and the same 
holds true with regard to the leaders of the com- 
munist party in the north. Thus the world wit- 
nesses a tragic spectacle of a people which is sacri- 
ficed on the altar of hatred and stupidity. 


Fortunately, a world conflict has been averted 
over the Korean ‘issue’ but the cost in human lives, 
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apart from Korean, was staggering. The Chinese 
Communists, with their contempt for the rights of 
the individual, have driven hundreds of thousands to 
their death in the Korean battlefields, and this feat 
of Peking will one day be used to establish war-crime 
charges against the responsible men in communist 
China. Other nations, mainly the US, have also 
paid heavily in human lives but they have at least 
achieved a great and noble thing: the defence— 
nota bene, the most successful defence—of an at- 
tacked people, and the ability and determination of 
the UN, mainly under US leadership, to meet and 
defeat aggression wherever it may rear its ugly 
head. 


PEKING—MOSCOW RELATIONS 


There is much mystery about the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, but it is 
not impenetrable. The Soviet press is full of enthusiastic 
news about the Asian ally; and from time to time both 
‘Peking and Moscow feel bound to use the occasion of a 
revolutionary anniversary to insist on their friendship, co- 
operation and joint determination to resist and outstrip the 
non-Communist world. From the tone and content of what 
they say, from the figures they publish, from the slogans 
they produce, the student can judge the ups and downs of 
relations between the two great powers. What then do we 
know about them? 


Let us look first at the politics of the matter. It is 
clear beyond doubt that Mao Tse-tung has gained enormous- 
ly in prestige by Stalin’s death. He is a greater figure in 
the Communist world than Malenkov; and he is more secure- 
ly seated at the head of national affairs than is the Soviet 
premier. Indeed, Mao claims leadership of all revolutionary 
movements in “colonial and semi-colonial territories’, and 
Moscow acknowledges the claim. He is to conspirators in 
Africa, Asia and South America what Lenin once was to 
conspirators in Europe—the one authority on Communist 
tactics and strategy of revolution. Doubtless this now suits 
the Russians; for they do not mind much who makes mis- 
chief for the free world so long as it is made efficiently under 
Communist guidance. But if China should get really strong, 
there are possibilities of trouble here, especially in south-east 
Asia. To take one example: who decides the policy of 
Ho Chi-minh in Indochina? Is it the Russians, who want 
to see France and the United States weakened in Europe 
by continuation of the war? Or is it the Chinese, who 
may prefer a truce in Indochina to the danger that Ameri- 
can aid should grow even greater on China’s' southern 
border? We do not know, but we must watch carefully 
for differences. 


Then to stick to politics for the moment, who is the 
master in North Korea and Manchuria? Clearly it is the 
Russians. who armed and trained the North Korean army; 


Kim I] Sung until recently seemed to take his orders from. 


Moscow; it was the Russians—not the Chinese—who pressed 
for a truce in the Korean fighting. Recently, however, Kim 
Il Sung has gone to Peking, and it may be that Russians 
and Chinese are not entirely in agreement about who should 
control the strategically vital peninsula opposite a rearming 
Japan. Whose responsibility is it to defend the approaches 
to industrial Manchuria, China’s or the Soviet Union’s? 


China might wish to do it alone; but without its own heavy 
industry it depends on Soviet armaments to do so. There 
is dependence here, and dependence in a vital matter is never 
agreeable to a government like Mao Tse-tung’s. As for 
Manchuria, we just do not know how relationships are there. 
The Russians have probably almost given up their control 
over its industry and materials, as they promised to do; 
but their technicians are still there, and the plant and in- 


. dustrial knowledge for its development come from the Soviet 


Union. Manchuria can be no more independent of the Rus- 
sians, now than, say, Canada could have been independent 
of the Americans during the last war. 


In politics there are, therefore, possibilities of trouble 
between the Soviet Union and China above and beyond those 
inherent in the fact that they share an enormous frontier 
and are, in more ways than one, rivals for leadership in 
Asia. But these possibilities depend on two factors: first, 
whether the Malenkov regime in Moscow is securely esta- 
blished (which is doubtful) and, secondly, whether Mao 


.Tse-tung feels impelled to seek outside the Communist bloc 


some of the aid he needs for the industrialisation of China. 
Thus, as usual, we find political and economic factors acting 
on one another. 


About the economic relations between . Moscow and 
Peking we know a little more—but still not much. We 
know that in the autumn of 1952 a great delegation of 
Chinese went to Moscow to negotiate; that they published 
rather meagre results just after Stalin’s death in March, 
1953; and that a revised agreement with bigger claims was 
announced in September last, when Li Fu-chun, vice-chair- 
man of the Economic and Financial Affairs Commission, 
reported to the Central People’s Government Council in 
Peking. They were told that Soviet aid would be given to 
China in 141 great projects of construction, of farming and 
mining improvement, and of producing electric power from 
water resources. It was claimed that by 1959 China would 
have “an independent economic base for development’’—in 
other words it would produce its own machinery from its 
own steel produced from its own ore and by its own electric 
power. The effort would be concentrated in Manchuria and 
northern China, which would become the equivalent to the 
Soviet Donbas. Lin Feng of the North-eastern People’s 


Government has since said that the work of development 


would employ construction armies of 300,000 men and 
managerial cadres and staff of over 40,000. 
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It would be foolish to underestimate the mighty effort 
that China is planning, an effort comparable to that of 
the Russians thirty years ago; but it would be unwise to 
take all these claims at their face value. China starts in- 
dustrialisation from a general level lower than that of the 
Soviet Union in 1919, and yet it is expected to reach by 
1959 the level the Russians reached about 1934. Even with 
the utmost help from outside—such as the Soviet Union 
had from Americans, British and Germans in the ’twenties 
and ’thirties—the feat is unlikely. And the evidence is that 
China will not, on present plans, seek aid outside the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. So, the two critical questions 
in the economic relations between the two powers are: 
What can the Russians afford to give and lend to China? ; 
and will they encourage or discourage China from getting 
what she needs outside, notably from Japan? 


The Russians will, of course, go to great lengths to 
keep the Chinese economic revolution dependent on them- 
selves. They want an ally not a rival. But how far can 
they go? They have no real oil surplus; they produce only 
30 million tons of steel a year (against America’s 100 mil- 


_ lion and Europe’s 50 million); communications with China 


are bad, long and expensive. Above all, the new Soviet 
regime under Malenkov has undertaken to expand 
énormously in the next five years the output of goods for 
the consumer—that is to say thé goods which go into 
the shops instead of the goods which go into making more 
goods. Can the Russians, already harried by economic 
failures in Eastern Europe, shoulder as well the full burden 
of China’s development? 


This is one of the biggest and most fascinating questions 
of our time, the afswer to which must be decisive for the 
future of Asia. But it is one to which we cannot now 
give a full and cléar answer. On _ present evidence the 
Russians are making the rate of Chinese progress dependent 
on their own limitations. For examplé, in the treaty 


TAT 


published two months ago it was stated that Moscow would 
lend the Chinese 5,000 million roubles ($1,250 million at 
the Soviet valuation of the rouble) at three per cent in- 
terest. But this is only just above the amount of aid given 
—not lent—to Germany by the United States in the first 
year alone of the Marshall Plan in 1948. Clearly the Soviet 
Union cannot or will not grant Malenkov aid on the Marshall 
Plan scale, and intends to share whatever profits are going 
by channelling Chinese trade in the Communist world 
through Moscow and Soviet Berlin. 

The conclusion one must come to, modestly and tenta- 
tively, is that for the time béing the Soviet Union will 
keep its position as the main source of aid for the Chinese 
five year plan, and, therefore, will be in a strong position 
to influence Chinese policy. On the other hand, the Chinese 
will be in a strong position to press Moscow for more 
because of their key military position between the Soviet 
Union and the Pacific, and also because Mao Tse-tung re- 
gards himself as at least the equal of Malenkov. Even if 
he is most unlikely to behave to the Russians just like Tito, 
he can drop hints that he might do so. If the Chinese 
believe or suspect that their pace of development is being 
held down to keep within the limits that the Russians can 
afford, then they may seek—or threaten to seek—aid out- 
side. Japan, for example, could help very much and badly 
needs trade with China; Germany is only too ready to sell 
engineéring goods on long credit and to send technical as- 
sistance; Britain is already doing a big trade with China 
in goods that will not increase its war potential. Above all, 
the Chinese know that it is in the West that credits are 
most likely; and credits they must have for they have little 
to export that other countries want. In fact, the Chinese 
are in an excellent position to squeeze the Russians, rather 
as the Germans Have on occasion squeezed the Americans. 
And it is this factor in their relations that British policy 
hopes one day to exploit if matters in Korea can be patched 
up and Sino-Ameéerican relations improved. 


CONDITIONS IN KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 


It is fairly well known that Kwangtung has had a whole 
succession of misfortunes in the spring and summer of 
this year, and that on top of natural disasters there was 
also a serious dislocation, if not an actual breakdown, of 
normal supply and demand, with unprecedented shortages in 
the cities of certain essentials. The published accounts of 
the recent conferences of the People’s Representatives and 
of the Communist Party leaders in tke Province do not 
refer to this except in the briefest terms. The revelation 
of the Vice-Chairman of the Provincial Government that 
it had been forced to earmark 72,600 million yuan for re- 
lief grain, to reduce the agricultural tax by an amount 
equivalent to 320 million catties of rice and grain, to grant 
various other substantial aid, shows the hardships which 
the people had to meet. Naturally, however, he put the 
best face on things in his comprehensive report to the 
People’s Conference, though he stressed the benefits that 
were conferred on the socalled national minorities and on 
the poorer members of overseas Chinese families, instead of 
dealing with the position in the province as a whole. 


The national plan requires the province to increase the 
output of grain by 35% over the 1952 level, with correspond- 
ing increases in other production. The conference must 
have listened rather grimly to the Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee on Financial and Economic Affairs (Mr. Ho Hsi- 
ming) as he told them it was necessary to launch a mass, 


‘large-scale production drive in the countryside, as well as 


a mass drive for water conservancy works. A heavy task 


also awaits the people on the industrial and handicraft 
fronts. The official news agency has kept silent so far on 
his explanations of the financial, trade and banking position. 

Vice-Chairman Wen Min-sheng in his report said that 
basic lével elections are to be completed in the province be- 
fore the summer harvest in 1954. He announced that “a 
fair number of representatives will be elected to “represent 
the people of Hongkong and Macao” at the provincial peo- 
ple’s congress, while 22 representatives are to be elected by 
the national minorities. Fishermen, boatmen, and State- 
operated farms are also to be represented. | 

The main report was that by Vice-Chairman Ku Ta- 
t’sun which was made to the Consultative Committee of the 
Kwangtung Provincial Representative Conference of all 
Circles on October 27, which covered the work of the pro- 
vincial government in the past ten months. Ku _  Ta-ts’un 
reported in detail on the achievement of economic work and 
production development in Kwangtung province following 
the fulfilment of land reform in April 1953. He especially 
pointed out that self-sufficiency of food has been registered 
in Kwangtung province for the first time. He said that 
following land reform in the countryside, the production 
morale of the broad masses of peasants had been “greatly 
raised.” The Kwangtung Provincial People’s Government 
and the leadership organs at all levels have adopted all 
kinds of measures to guide the people to overcome the 
natural calamities developed in the midst of spring plough- 
ing in 1953 and up to August and September. 
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According to statistics, beginning this year, with a view 


tc supporting the peasants, fishermen, salters in the “old 
revolutionary bases” and the people of national minorities 
to struggle against the serious natural calamities and the 
recurrent spring famine of a historical nature, the Kwang- 
tung Provincial People’s Government has earmarked Y72,600 


million as relief grain fund, reduced and exempted agricul. - 


tural tax amounting to 320 million catties of rice and 
grains, and granted Y692,000 million in _ credits (plus 
$199,400 million in loans extended by the cooperatives). 
Further, the State trade organs and cooperatives purchased 
native products and_ subsidiary products valuing at 
Y1,252,100 million, and the cooperatives also provided pro- 
duction materials and _ livelihood materials valued at 
Y2,092,700 million. | 


Simultaneous with this, the people’s government at all 
levels registered many achievements in guiding the agri- 
cultural production movement in Kwangtung province. 
According to incomplete statistics, from January to Septem- 
ber, anti-flood, anti-tide, and water-drainage works of large 
and medium sizes were built to benefit 1,300,000 mow of 
farmland, and the construction of 135,000 small water con- 
servancy works was completed to benefit 5,670,000 mow of 
land. The peasants have greatly raised their positiveness in 
accumulating and composting manure. During the spring 
ploughing this year, the application of fertilizer was general- 
ly increased by one-third. In the winter of 1952 and the 
spring of 1953, the extermination of insects was greatly de- 
veloped, and the work on the digging out of paddy roots was 
especially thoroughly carried out in the Swatow-Teochow 
area. Therefore, the insect-pest infested area has been 
markedly reduced in 1953. The improved farming techni- 
que is highly significant in developing agricultural produc- 
tion. 


Therefore, although damage has been incurred on ac- 
count of the natural calamities, the yield of the early 
erop in Kwangtung province has been increased, as compared 
with that in the corresponding period in 1952. A bumper 
late rice crop is also expected. It is estimated that the 
whole year yield will be increased by 6-8 percent, as com- 
pared with that in 1952. The yield of other principal pro- 
ducts, such as fruits, tobacco, and marine products, has also 
increased, as compared with that in 1952. In this manner, 
food self-sufficiency unprecedented in history has appeared 
for the first time in Kwangtung province. 


In the aspect of industrial production, with production 
reformed, people’s consciousness raised, leadership streng- 
thened, and experience gained, the State-operated and 


locally State-operated factories and mines have markedly 


increased their production. In Kityang, Shuntak, Tungkun, 
and Shitau, the volume and total production value of four 
large sugar refineries in 1953 have been raised by 12 per- 
cent and daily output volume has been raised by 20 per- 
cent, as compared with those in 1952. According to statis- 
tics of 216 larger State-operated and locally private-public 
jointly operated factories in the first half of 1953, the total 
production value was increased by 54.23 percent, as com- 
pared with that in the corresponding period in 1952. In 
line with the enlivened rural-urban economy, communications 
and transport enterprise have also been developed. Now in 
Kwangtung province, there are 8,700 km. of highways open- 
ed to traffic, which had a transport volume from January 
to August as follows: Passenger service—262,000,000 man- 
km. Freight service—19,540,000 ton-km. From January to 
August, the transport volume of inland river shipping 
was: Passenger service—285,000,000 man-km.; freight ser- 
vice—518,430,000 ton-km.* The organs in charge of posts 
and tele-communications have also registered initial achieve- 
ment in raising the quality and quantity of work and in 
fulfilling their production plans. 
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On the foundation of the developed industrial and agri- 
cultural production, rural-urban trade has been further en- 
livened. The atmosphere of “no slack business during slack 
season” and “early arrival of brisk season” has broadly 
appeared in Kwangtung province. In the people’s economic 
life in 1953, the atmosphere of unprecedented brisk pro- 
duction and marketing has appeared over the whole province. 
What is most important is that the peasants’ life has been 


initially improved following the completion of land reform, 


and that the State has invested huge sums in the economic 
construction of Kwangtung, resulting in the increase of 


_people’s purchasing power. 


In regard to the overseas Chinese affairs, Ku Ta-ts’un 
said that of all provinces in China, Kwangtung has a large 
population of overseas Chinese. Over 7 million overseas Chin- 
ese of Kwangtung province are abroad, and there are 6,400,000 
persons of overseas Chinese families in Kwangtung province. 
During the land reform, “the overseas Chinese families came 
into their own, just as all other peasants.” According to 
statistics for 261 hsiang in Toishan, Chaoyang, and Ching- 
hoi, before the land reform the overseas Chinese families 
with the status of indigent peasants, hired farmers, and 
middle farmers owned an average of 0.44 mow per person. 
Take Chaoyang for instance. After the land reform, the 
overseas Chinese families with the status of indigent and 
hired farmers in Chaoyang hsien doubled their land proper- 
ty, as compared with that before the land reform. The 
overseas Chinese with the status of middle farmers in- 
creased their land property by 1.7 fold. 


Before the land reform, the overseas Chinese families 


‘with the status of indigent peasants in Toishan hsien owned — 


an average of 0.43 mow per person. After land reform, 
their land property has been increased to 1.22 mow per 
person. The land property of the overseas Chinese families 
with the status of hired farmers has been increased from 
0.17 mow to 2.1. The overseas Chinese families in the 
mountainous areas and semi-mountainous areas have ob- 
tained even more land. This is to say that land reform 
has likewise opened a road for the indigent overseas Chinese 
families to change from poverty to richness. With the land 
reform concluded in the spring of 1953, under the leader- 
ship of the local people’s government, the greater majority 
of the overseas Chinese families in various places have 
positively engaged themselves in production and increased 
their income. Many of them have become production 
models, positive elements, leaders and backbone cadres of 
the mutual-aid teams. The people’s government has “re- 
solutely protected the remittances of the overseas Chinese 
families,” enabling the overseas Chinese families the better 
to develop their production. — 


In late September, the Kwangtung Provincial People’s 
Government convened the Kwangtung Provincial Overseas 
Chinese Families’ Rural Production Conference, with the 


development of overseas Chinese families’ rural production | 


as the principal theme, enabling the whole body of repre- 
sentatives to understand the general tasks of the state 
economic construction and the future of state industrializa- 
tion, and realize the direction and path of rura! production, 
while helping some overseas Chinese families to overcome 
the tendency of detesting labor production. Through this 
conference, the production of the overseas Chinese villages 
will be further developed. How to mobilize, organize, and 
help the overseas Chinese families to develop agricultural 


‘production is the principal task of the overseas Chinese 


affairs. Furthermore, it is necessary properly to receive the 
returned overseas Chinese and overseas Chinese refugees, so 
as to help them to obtain employment, enter schools, an 
invest money in construction. . 
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December 10, 1953 


Speaking of the affairs of national minorities in Kwang- 
tung. province, Ku Ta-ts’un said that the key work is cen- 
tered on the Li and Miao nationalities autonomous area in 
dainan island and Yao nationality autonomous area _ in 
Linnam where democratic construction is to be carried out, 
the nationalities policy is to be publicized, and the imple- 
mentation of nationalities policy is to be checked up. In the 
beginning of 1953, the Yao nationality autonomous area of 
hsien level has been inaugurated in Linnam; and three Yao 
nationality autonomous hsiang have been inaugurated 
in Linyun. In Kukong, Yuyuan, Lokchong, and _ Shihing 
hsien, where the people of all nationalities dwell together, 
over ten nationality autonomous governments have been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Li and Miao naationali- 
ties autonomous area in Hainan island. Now the adminis- 
trative organs set up in the nationality autonomous areas 
in the province include one of administrative district level, 
6 of hsien level, 10 of chu level, and 45 of hsiang level. 


The people’s government has also exerted great efforts 
to raise the standard of living and increase production in 
the areas of national minorities. In Li and Miao nationali- 
ties autonomous area in Hainan Island and Yao nationality 
autonomous area in Linnam in 1953, over Y4,370 million 
in credits have been extended. In the Li and Miao na- 
tionalities autonomous area in Hainan island, in the first 
half of 1952 and that of 1953, 35 reservoirs and dams of 
medium and small sizes were built, thereby benefitting 13,995 
shih mow of land and irrigating 2,062 mow in the spring of 
1953. In the Li and Miao nationalities autonomous area 
in the past year, the people were mobilized voluntarily to 
build 3,623 ponds, ditches and wells, benefitting over 60,000 
mow of land. In Yao nationality autonomous area in Lin- 
nam, from the winter of 1952 to July 1953, 829 water 
conservancy works, large and small, were built to increase 
food production by 10 percent according to estimate. In Li 
and Miao nationalities autonomous area in Hainan island, 
the acreage sown to rice has been increased by 11.2 percent, 
as compared with that in 1952; and the acreage sown to 
sundry cereals has been increased by 8 percent, as com- 
pared with that in 1952. This year the volume of summer 
yield has been increased by 118.6 percent as compared with 
that in 1952. In No. 1 chu in Yao nationality autonomous 
area in Linnam this year, over 2,000 mow of barren land 
have been reclaimed to increase food production by over 
2,000 piculs. 


More state trade organs have been set up in the areas 
of national minorities; their capital has been increased, and 
the total value of native products and _ special products 
purchased, and production and living materials marketed, 
has been greatly increased as compared with that in the past. 
In the areas of national minorities, cultural and health en- 
terprises have also been properly developed. According to 
statistics of the areas of national minorities in Kwangtung 
province, in the first half of 1953, there were 401 primary 
schools, with 29,846 students and 902 teachers; 200 pea- 


NOTES OF 


THE WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLIES 


A serious warning was recently uttered by Mr. Norris 
E. Dodd, General Director of the Food & Agriculture Or- 
ganisation of the UN, better known as FAO, of the food 
crisis that threatens the world today and which, with the 
steady growth of population, must become more serious 
unless greater cultivation of food is made available. 


Apparently distribution between developed and under- 
developed countries. has not improved to any significant de- 
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sants’ night schools, with 10,000 students; and cultural hall 
in every hsien. In the two autonomous areas in Hainan and 
Linnam, there are 3 film-projecting teams, 10 hospitals, 
and 28 clinics. 


In his report, Ku Ta-ts’un also described the develop- 
ment of democratic construction, and supervisory, judicial, 
cultural, educational, and health work. 


Finally, on the basis of the general line and general 
tasks of state construction, Ku Ta-ts’un brought forward 
the future work and tasks and arrangement of work for 
the winter of 1953 and spring of 1954 in Kwangtung pro- 
vince. He said that during the economic construction of 
the first 5-year plan of the state, the position of Kwangtung 
province is very important. The principal future tasks 

(1) To concentrate all efforts properly to carry out 
agricultural production and enterprises concerning fishery, 
salt, forestry, and mining, so as to provide the industries 
with food and raw materials. 


(2) To operate properly local industry and handicraft 
enterprises, reform the capitalist industrial and commercial 
enterprises, increase production, develop economy, so as to 
meet the daily increasing need of the people in production 
and life in the cities and countryside. 


(3) To carry out trade and marketing work, enliven 
economy, stabilize market, and provide capital for the state 
industry on the foundation of developing agricultural, fishery, 
salt, and forestry enterprises, local industry and handicraft 
enterprises, and reforming the capitalist industrial and 
commercial enterprises step by step. 


(4) To survey national resources to prepare condi- 
tions for construction of big industry in South China. 


(5)) To foster and provide the state with cadres for 
economic construction. 


On the basis of the future tasks in Kwangtung pro- 
vince, he said we should pay special attention to principal 
work this winter and next spring, ie. (1) to exert efforts 
to fulfil the task of autumn tax collection and purchase 
of food, and organize and mobilize the rural villages to 
carry out the great production movement; (2) penetrating- 
ly to develop the production-increase and austerity move- 
ment; and (3) to carry out the preparatory work on the 
general election in combination with the afore-mentioned 
two movements, so as to fulfil the basic-level election in 
the first half of 1954. The Kwangtung Provincial Election 
Committee has drawn up plans to carry out the preparatory 
work on the general election in combination with produc- 
tion before the spring ploughing in 1954. After the spring 
ploughing in 1954, basic-leve]l elections will be carried out 
in Kwangtung province. On this foundation, the hsien and 
provincial people’s congresses will be held, so as to set up 
the basic state system of people’s congress together with 
other parts of China. 


THE WEEK 


gree and remains as unbalanced and therefore as unsatis- 
factory as before. This indicates that according to estimates 
70% of the world’s population is ill-fed, ill-housed and ill- 
clad. In addition, this population is increasing so rapidly 
that by 1956-57 it is estimated that more than 100,000,000 
additional people will have to be provided for than in 
1952-53. | 


These figures are staggering. Mr. Dodd’s report that 
the present slight increase in world production was due 
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rather to unusually good weather conditions than to expert 
advice on crop cultivation, is not reassuring and indicates 
that the efforts made to improve agricultural methods 
have not yet proved successful. 


A shortage of funds handicaps FAO in furnishing the 
technical advice required by many countries. Each country 
is expected to contribute to the technical needs of its own 
area; but apparently some US$43 million would be required 
to meet all the requests for assistance, whereas payments 
by countries contributing to the fund amounted last year to 
$21 million only. Of this, FAO’s share amounted to not 
more than $6,700,000. With this comparatively small figure 
FAO has to carry on one of the most important tasks in 
the world today, in the form of agricultural education and 
assistance to people who up to this period have tilled the 
soil using only the primitive methods of generations back. 


However, even handicapped as it is, the Organisation 
remains one of the greatest steps forward the world has 
yet taken towards assisting underdeveloped countries, and 
with the tremendous growth in population, this is apparently 
not too soon. Some sixty countries are being aided in 
this educational and practical work. In assisting them to- 
wards industrial and agricultural security, “the contributing 
Governments are not only creating prosperity in less 
fortunate regions of the world, but are also laying the 
foundations for increased prosperity for themselves. In- 
creased production in the undeveloped world provides not 
only more food for its own inhabitants, but also export 
surpluses of both food and raw materials for the growing 
needs of the industrial countries.”’ 


Transportation, or rather the lack: of it, appears to 
be one of the most important problems to be faced by FAO. 
Even in the USA, which is regarded as being one of the 
better organised countries of the world, transportation has 
not been fully available to move this year’s surplus food 
supplies. It is consequently predicted that production next 
year will be curtailed because this year’s unsold stocks have 
forced down prices; in fact, producers have already begun 
sharply reducing. their output. 


The old story of need in the midst of superfluity is 
being retold; but the work of FAO in tackling the problems 
involved, must eventually result in building better conditions 


and in spreading greater prosperity and happiness for the 
less fortunate nations of the world. 


RADIO HONGKONG AND THE HONGKONG POST 
OFFICE 


Radio broadcasting in Hongkong and the Hongkong 
Post Office were the subjects of'a discussion by Dr. S. G. 
Davis of Hongkong University and Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ., 
over Radio Hongkong. The speakers started by mention- 
ing that radio broadcasting in the Colony celebrated its 
silver jubilee this year. When the radio station was first 
inaugurated in the Colony it was called ZBW and ZEK. 
Later the name was altered to “the Hongkong Wireless” and 
eventually to Radio Hongkong. Before the war there were 
less than 15,000 listeners as compared with today’s 40,000. 


At the beginning, the broadcasting studios were situated 
in the Post Office Building. During the war, when the 
Japanese took over the broadcasting studios, they treated 
the station very well, said the speakers. When the oc- 
cupation ended the same pictures were on the walls and the 
gramophone records, which were used by the Japanese, were 
in good condition. 


In the early days of ZBW there was a lot of dissatis- 
faction among the public here. The most outspoken organ 
was the China Mail, and as a result a special committee was 
set up to deal with the programmes. At present Radio 
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Hongkong broadcasts in English, Cantonese, Mandarin and 
Swatow dialect. All the news bulletins over ZEK are broad- 
cast in the last three dialects. 


Radio Hongkong pays its way, as far as revenue goes. 
This is a contrast to other places such as Nigeria, where 
the radio station is heavily subsidised. In Malaya, the ex- 
penditure exceeds revenue by as much as seven times. 
Radio Hongkong has a staff of 47 as compared with Malaya’s 
315. 


To a certain extent Rediffusion works “hand-in-glove” 
with Radio Hongkong in that it broadcasts some of their 
programmes. One dollar out of each subscription goes to 
the Government. More than half of Rediffusion’s pro- 
grammes are devoted to light and popular music. Ten per 
cent of the time is devoted to classical programmes, 10 per 
cent to plays and dramatisation and six per cent to talks. 


With regard to the Post Office in Hongkong, the postal 
service was started in the Colony in 1841, although it was 
not until 1842 that it was really organised. The site of 
the first Post Office was above the present St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, and near where the American Consulate is now situated. 


In 1860 the Post Office ceased to be connected with 
the British Post Office and came under the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment. That was when stamps were first issued. 


The first P. & O. boat to carry mail from Hongkong 
was the Lady Marywood in 1855. The trip from England 
took approximately 55 days. 


Later the Post Office was moved to Queen’s Road, and 
in 1925 it was moved to the present building, which was 
at the time the pride of the Colony. It was a tribute to the 
Post Office that 95 million articles were handled for post- 
age last year. 


* * 


CHINESE CULTURE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


In a recent address before’ the Sino-British Cultural 
Association in London, Professor D. G. E. Hall, Professor 
of History of South-east Asia in the University of London, 
enlarged upon the influences exerted by China upon South- 
east Asia for the past 2,000 years. 


Chinese communities living in South-east Asia cannot 
be ignored, as they played a leading role both in the cul- 
tural and economic fields in which they were found. Chinese 
influences mainly arose from the fact that they were a 
sea-going race. Because of this factor, effects which China 
had had as far as afield as Madagascar and Arabia had been 
by far greater than that of India. Having as its underlying 
purpose the imposing of Chinese culture, which the China 
of the 13th and 14th century considered superior to those 
of other races, the trend had been to introduce a policy 
of fragmentation. 


Some of the South Asian lands had paid tribute to 
the Mongol Empire, but eventually the lands which now form 
Vietnam and Indonesia brought defeat to the Chinese. In 
the end, the growth of European sea power made it impos- 
sible for the Chinese expansionists to continue their aims. 
This phase of early Asian evolution had had one useful 
feature, however, it had enabled Chinese historians to record 
events of which the world today would otherwise have had 
little knowledge. 


Chinese influence assumed a new and powerful form 
following this period. Due apparently to increased popula- 
tion pressure inside their own country, the Chinese began 
to immigrate southward in growing numbers. In the 18th 
century, through their initiative and industry, they began 
to become an important factor. In Indonesia, they assumed 
the position of the middlemen between the West and the 
local peoples. In Malaya, during the same century, they 
acquired the biggest stake in the tin industry. It was only 
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with the advent of the rubber industry that the European 
economic stake drew ahead. 


CHINESE ARTISTS & “SOCIALIST REALISM” 


Chinese writers and artists held an All-China Con- 
ference in Peking and were given their orders for the art 
forms of their day and generation. The chosen spokesman 
for the Communists’ ideas on the subject was the Vice- 
Chairman of the Federation of Literary and Art Circles 
(Chou Yang), who said they must aim at “Socialist realism” 
as the criterion for creative work and literary criticism. 
He argued (contrary to 30 years’ advanced experience in the 
Soviet Union) that there was room in these proletarian 
forms for “the utmost diversity in literary and artistic forms 
of creativeness.’”” He made his advice a little more palatable 
by suggesting that the reforms the Communists demand are 
merely a continuation of the changes that set in with the 
May 4th Movement in 1919, though they are of particular 
importance now because “Socialist factors are growing 
rapidly and playing a decisive role’ in the people’s life. 
Above all, he urged that “the heroism and the new moral 
forces of the most advanced class in the new society” should 
be shown through the heroes who are building the new 
Writers and artists, he 
said, must discover them by tempering themselves in the heat 
of life’s struggle—in which their reduced economic circum- 
stances have aided them, incidentally! “We need genre 
painting as well as landscapes, militant marches as well as 
lyric songs, classical opera as well as modern plays, highly 
developed and complicated as well as simply artistic forms” 
ke said. The supreme task of creative work lay in depict- 
ing the new type of people and the new ideas. They must 
anticipate the future as well as describe the present. 


But there is to be no repudiation of the ancient heri- 
tage. In creating national artistic forms the writers and 
artists of today are enjoined to study the rich heritage of 
China’s classic literature and art and to assimilate those 
parts which stand out with realism, artistic skill, and close- 
ness to the people. The tradition of realism, said Chou 
Yang, goes back for more than 2,000 years, and ranged from 
the Book of Odes and Chu Yuan’s poetry all the way down 
to Lu Hsun’s works. Realism was of long standing, too, 
in drama, painting and music. It was almost as if by after- 
thought that he added advice to study Soviet art also. 
The old popular art forms are being reformed and deve- 
loped so as to build up “the new culture.” 


The leading Communist writer Mao Tun said the fore- 
most task of today is to portray the images of the new 
factory, farm, and other heroes in novels, films, plays 
and poems with even great force idealism, and vividness 
than in real life, and to use them to guide the tens of mil- 
lions of working masses. At the same time, he went on. 
they must show “the full ugliness of the negative characters 
in order to sharpen the people's vigilance against them.” 
Writers must not shirk life’s struggles but get as much 
direct experience as they can, work hard to perfect their 
technique, make their plots close-knit, use the most concise 
language, and co-operate closely with one another. 


Mao Tun told the delegates to the second All-China 
Conference of Writers and Artists that the new literature 
lauding the model workers, combat heroes, model peasants, 
and members of the Communist Party and of the Youth 
League, is becoming more popular with the masses: The 
volume of output is ten to twenty times greater than before 
1949. Working people are now the most important audience 
and readers. In ‘the past four years China had put out 
on book form 1,576 literary works—novels, poems, plays, 
essays and other creations. Most of them are the products 
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of new writers, many of whom are workers and peasants 
themselves. 


Mao Tun called on writers truthfully to portray the 
complex changes in the spiritual life of the people which 
the Socialist changes are bringing about. Above all they 
must use their talent to help carry forward this Socialist 
transformation. ‘“‘We must fight against bourgeois ideology, 
the fear of surmounting difficulties, and conservative ideas.’’ 
Literature, he added, should be first of all a literature of 
Socialist ideology in content. The writers themselves should 
be Socialists or strive to be Socialists. They must create 
in accordance with Socialist realism.’ 


CO-OPERATIVE PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


At the organisation and guidance conference of the 
All-China Federation of Co-operatives in Peking, Chang Chi- 
lung (deputy director of the Federation) reported that 
total membership had reached 150 million. The number 
of basic level supply, marketing, and consumer co-operatives 
reached nearly 33,000 and the network of retail sale stations 
reached more than 97,000 organisations. The supply and 
marketing business of the co-operatives is increasing year 
by year. 


The conference criticised the deviation of “seeking 
excessive aims hastily’? which was widespread in 1951 and 
1952, with the result that a number of co-operative organi- 
sations were in a chaotic state. In some cases the leader- 
ship was usurped by saboteurs. Too many cadres of the 
co-operatives were employed and there were many super- 
fluous personnel on the staff. Indeed the structure of the 
co-operatives at various levels was stigmatised as “gigantic.’’ 
The administrative staff is too big and efficiency has be- 
come low and the pay-roll large. 


The total retail sales met the target but the plan was 
not fulfilled in a balanced manner. In the North-west, for 
example, it was far behind. The total volume of purchases 
was also only half the amount planned and even then the 
work was unbalanced. In the South-west, for instance, the 
figures were well behind the target. Purchases in most 
areas in behalf of the State, especially purchases of grain, 
failed to fulfil plans. The turnover of capital was also 
slow, particularly in the provincial co-operatives. The tying 
up of credit capital among the co-operatives is still serious. 
Losses were general. In the first quarter, basic co-opera- 
tives in rural villages throughout the country showed losses 
instead of profits in their supply business. 


* x 


FALSE CLAIMS OF STATE-OWNED ENTERPRISES IN 
CHINA 


Peking has again complained of the evil of false and 
exaggerated claims of State-owned factories and mines and 
the evil practice of concealing mistakes. The Jenmin Jihpao 
of Peking asserts that the vast majority of personnel of 
these State enterprises are honest, loyal and responsible to 
the Party and the State. But some are guilty of evil 
practices that must be eliminated. Two kinds of untruth- 
ful reports are referred to. One kind is the untruthful 
report to superior levels because of unsoundness of manage- 
ment organs and lack of experience which lead to incorrect- 
ness of data. The other consists of reports which de- 
liberately conceal mistakes, falsely present production 
achievements and even fabricate model workers and new 
records. The Chiulungkang coal mine five times reported 
new records in coal mining which were all false. In a 
big rubber plant in the North-east the superintendent and 
deputy superintendent, the Chairman of the trade union, 
and the deputy secretary of the local branch of the Com- 
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munist Party jointly schemed to make false reports on 
achievements to win the title of “advanced factory” by 
cheating. 
owned Taku salt beds were punished for making false re- 
ports on 44% million catties of salt, in an attempt to usurp 
prizes and citations during the production and meee 
drive. 


Some of these false reports were also attributed to 
‘narrow departmentalism and championism” on the part of 
some personnel who placed the interests of individuals above 
those of the Party and State. When they make a mess of 
their work, they try to conceal it by presenting a false 
picture. There is still a worse type of men who, seeking 
fame and position for themselves, do not hesitate to play 


tricks persistently and fabricate new records and force other . 


workers to co-operate with them in this. 


These acts of deception and concealment are also in- 
separable from bureaucratism on the part of the leading 
organs and bad guidance. Leading organs must firmly 
combat bureaucratism and “love of eminence and success’ 
and stern cognisance must be taken of the evil consequences 
of automatic measures of reward. 


* * 


SOCIAL & ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN MALAYAN 
VILLAGES 


New villages in Malaya which have been created to 
house Chinese and Malaya settlers, who previously lived on 
the fringes of the jungle and were the prey of Communist 
terrorists, now accommodate over 500,000, according to the 
latest reports from Kuala Lumpur. 


Of the 535 villages which are now the homes of re- 
settled Malays and Chinese, 120 have now legally elected 
local councils. Before the end of 1953, this figure will 
probably reach 150. 


In villages where elections for local councils have been 
held, more than 75% of the people have voted. This is a 
high figure when it is taken into consideration that the 
settlers previously lived in small communities on jungle 
fringes remote from each other. 


Though the new villages suffer from. the usual disad- 
vantages of any new settlement, much progress on the 
social and economic side has been made. Government has 
adopted a firm policy of providing enough agricultural land 
in and around the villages to give each sarted half an acre 
in which to grow their own food. 


In 286 of the villages, schools have inne been set 
up and this figure is expected to rise to 434 by the end 
of 1953. Some of the larger villages have streets of shops, 
houses, cinemas, electric lighting and even internal bus ser- 
vices. 


How this development of village life on democratic 
lines is preparing the people for bigger responsibilities was 
explained recently in a broadcast from London by Sir Donald 


MacGillivray, Deputy British High Commissioner for 
Malaya. 
He said: “You have to get down to the bottom and 


seek the cooperation of the people themselves. That is diffi- 
cult at any time, but it is far more difficult when it is 
a country consisting of different races, speaking different 
languages and adhering to different religions. 


“This is not a situation which faces Malaya alone but 
maybe Malaya is finding a way which can be followed by 
others later on. However that may be, this work of build- 
ing up democracies in the villages is the most important 
and certainly the most exciting thing that is going on in 
Malaya now.” 


In North China, the leading cadres of the State- . 


‘against the common enemy, Communism, 
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Much of the Federation was free from terrorist attack 
last month, and new villages in Johore are thriving with 
community life. 


HELICOPTERS IN MALAYAN JUNGLE WAR 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of helicopters 
in the jungle warfare in Malaya. Since they arrived in 
Malaya last January, helicopters of the Royal Navy Fleet 
Air Arm have flown more than 3,000 hours, carried nearly 


9,000 soldiers and 170,000 pounds of freight and brought 


220 sick and injured soldiers out of the jungle. They have 
also lowered tracker dogs used by the troops to round up 
bandits, have dropped leaflets and carried out low recon- 
naissance of jungle clearings where terrorists were believed 
to be operating. 

The helicopters thus employed are seattiaealtit of No. 
848 Squadron of the Fleet Air Arm. 


* * 


BRUNEI’S LOAN TO MALAYA 


A loan of about £5,000,000 has been offered to the 
Federation of Malaya by the Government of Brunei _ to 
ensure the continuance of planned development which might 
otherwise be endangered in the present period of financial 
difficulties in Malaya. The Sultan of Brunei wrote to Sir 
Gerald Templer, High Commissioner for Malaya: “The 
Federation is fighting our war as well as theirs. I think, 
therefore, that the people of Brunei would like to show their 
appreciation of the gallant struggle of the people of Malaya 
in the only way 
at present open to them.” The High Commissioner, in 
accepting this offer with the warmest thanks of the Govern- 


- ment and people of Malaya, paid tribute to “this great 


gesture of friendship and help from the people of Brunei 
in time of need.” 


* * * 


SOYA BEAN MILK PRODUCTION IN INDONESIA 


Soya bean milk will be manufactured in Indonesia on 
a major scale in 1955 as a result of a joint project with 
the Government of Indonesia, UNICEF and FAO. Con- 
struction of the plant will begin this month with a produc- 
tion capacity of one ton of soya bean milk powder per day 
from which 8,000 litres of milk can be made. 

The Government of Indonesia has appropriated 2 mil- 
lion rupiah for the construction of the plant, UNICEF is 
contributing $190,000 for plant equipment and FAO will 
send an expert to supervise production. In addition, twv 
Indonesian officials have been given FAO fellowships for 
study abroad to be trained as plant chemist and plant en- 


gineer. 


Dr. S. S. De, Regional Nutritionist for FAO, reports in 
this connection that the Government of Indonesia has agreed 
to promote the production of local malt which is used in 
the process he perfected. ‘‘At present, Indonesia grows soya 
beans and peanuts which is part of the process, By growing 
the other ingredient, malt, locally the cost of production 
will be lowered.” The addition of calcium and Vitamin A 
fortifies the process and makes it a “balanced” vegetabie 
milk, 


* * * 


BRITISH BICYCLES 


Britain, the birthplace of the bicycle, is row the 
greatest producer and exporter of bicycles and motor-cycles 
in the world. In the seven years since the war--19456 to 
1952—the twin industries have earned well over £200 
million in foreign currency and last year the value of ex- 
ports rose again by £1 million to a total of £43.6 million 
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compared with £42 million in 1951. This year, production 
is running at the annual rate of approximately three million 
machines. of which two million are likely to be exported. 
Motor-cycle production, the total figure of which was 153,000 
in 1952, is expected to be rather higher this year. 


The three leading markets for British bicycles are 
British West Africa, the United States and Malaya. For 
motor-cycles the three most important markets are the 
United States, Sweden and Australia. All-out efforts to 
secure bicycle sales in dollar areas have been astonishingly 
successful, the value of exports having almost doubled since 
1950. Exports of bicycles to the United States have risen 
from the pre-war annual average of from 3,000 to 4,000 
machines to 185,000 in 1952. This year, it is estimated, 
the total will be 350,000 machines. Motor-cycle exports to 
the United States have increased from the pre-war average 
of 100 machines yearly to about 6,000 machines yearly. 

One reason for these phenomenal successes is that 
British bicycle and motor-cycle manufacturers have never 
ceased their tremendous efforts to fit their machines to each 
market and to demonstrate that British machines hold the 
key to cheap, speedy transport, that they serve an utilitarian 
purpose and are a great asset to a nation’s health. 


CHINESE GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
HONGKONG 


The Chinese General Chamber of Commerce, Hong- 
kong, has now started with the erection of its new building 
which will be ten storeys high. At last week’s foundation 
stone laying the chairman of the Chamber, Mr. Ko Cheuk- 
hung, referred first to the history of the institution. Since its 
inception in the year 1900, exactly 53 years ago the in- 
stitution was situated at 30 and 32, Des Voeux Road, 


Central, under the name of Wah Seung Kung Kuk, meaning. 


a public body of Chinese merchants, until 1913 when the 
institution was re-organised and _ transformed into a 
Chamber of Commerce without change of its address 
but with a change of its name to Wah Seung Chung 
Wui, that is, Chinese General Chamber of Commerce. 
In 1920 and 1922, two better and larger houses were pur- 
chased. These two houses are the premises of Nos. 64 and 
65, Connaught Road, Central, which have been the Cham- 
ber's office for 31 years. In 1945, it was felt that a newer 
and larger building was needed in consideration of the in- 
trease of members and the augmentation of the amount of 
work in the Chamber’s activities. 

The new modern structure which is to cost $2,100,009, 
will be built on the site of 24, 24A and 25, Connaught Road 
Central, opposite the Douglas Wharf. The site is approxi- 
mately 90 feet by 50 feet, and the structure will occupy a 
little over 4,000 square feet of this area. Entrance to the 
building will be from the Connaught Road frontage, leadinz 
to a large vestibule and hall. The ground floor will con- 
tain two shops, one on each side of the entrance; the resi 
of this floor will be occupied by a restaurant, which will also 
occupy the entire first floor. The next four floors will con- 
tain offices, six to each floor. On the sixth floor will be the 
chamber’s clubrooms and dining room with built-in bar ana 
adjoining kitchen. The Chamber’s offices will take up the 
seventh floor; these will include a general office, the board 
room, and offices for the Chairman and the Secretary. An 


assembly hall with seating accommodation for 192 persons 


in the auditorium and 27 on the platform will occupy almost 
entirely the next floor. On the ninth floor there will be 
a gallery overlooking the assembly hall, which can be used 
as a committee room when necessary. All of the Chamber’s 
floors, as well as the restaurant, wilf be air-conditioned. Two 
lifts will serve the building. 
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HONGKONG REFORM CLUB 


The chairman of the HK Reform Club (also known as 
the Liberal Party) at the annual meeting of the Club, last 
week, addressed at length the members and outlined the 
activities of the Club during the year. It was an impressive 
record for which the chairman, the well-known local barrister 
Brook Bernacchi, can claim a good deal of credit. 
tract of the address follows:— 


Five years ago, a small group of people, representative 
of almost every community of the Colony, met together to 
discuss the problems of the Colony, the appalling lack of 
representation and the dangers inherent in the Sir Mark 
Young proposals for a limited Municipal Council along 


racial lines. The result was the formation of the Reform 
Club. 


The next most important landmark was the preparation 
of a comprehensive platform 


An ex- 


covering every activity 
in the community life of this Colony that was pre- 
pared by the Committee in 1950, passed with one 


or two further amendments at the annual’ general 
meeting of that year and which has formed the basis of the 
Club’s overall policy ever since. The decision to prepare 
and adopt a comprehensive platform was the real creation 
of the Reform Club. 

During the past year our principal constitutional 
activity has been the launching of a campaign for two 
elected seats on the Legislative Council. Part of this cam- 
paign was the petition signed by over 12,000 citizens, the 
majority of them not even members of the Reform Club. 
I have to inform that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies cannot advise Her Majesty to accede to this peti- 
tion. This, however, is not the end of the matter for 
during the coming year we intend to press this point with 
even stronger vigour. 

The past year has also marked the overwhelming vic- 
tory scored by the Club in the Urban Council elections, 
when behind the motto, “A clean sweep this time,” all 
four Reform Club nominees were returned to the four 
elected seats. The result of having a proper team on the 
Council has kecome obvious and the comparison between 
the relative success that we have been able to obtain this 
year with the frustrating results last year is obvious. 

The Reform Club’s Sub-Committees have been as 
active as ever throughout the year. The Civic Liberties 
Committee interview 60 or 70 persons every Monday. The 
Sub-Committee on Rent Controls was very active in the 
matter of the proposed rent increases and de-control. The 
Sub-Committee on Medical and Health Services has pro- 
duced an important Memorandum. Active steps are being 
taken to urge the adoption of these recommendations by 
Government. The Sub-Committee on Education has also 
prepared an important report, part of which formed the 
basis of our policy in relation to Education. The Squatters 
and Resettlement Sub-Committee has been very active. 


* * * 
HONGKONG PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In their latest discussion over Radio Hongkong, Dr. 
S. G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, S.J., dealt with 
public utilities in Hongkong. The first street lighting was 
provided in 1857, when oil lamps were used. There were 
350 such lamps lighting up the main thoroughfare. Some 
eight or ten years later, gas was introduced. The Gas 
Company was incorporated in 1862, and 30 years later ex- 
panded to Kowloon. The big change was when electric 
lighting came into use in 1890. The Electric Company 
started in Wanchai, where the first generating station was 
set up in 1889, occupying a site some 150 square feet, and 
supplying current to 50 are lamps for street lighting. The 
public were slow in accepting electricity. . 
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EASTERM 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann. 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Gold 


The expectations of many people that the United States 
would raise the price of gold have not been realized. And 
neither are symptoms discernible which, under prevailing 
conditions, would tend toward such an aim. Gold mining 
stocks in this country have for a very lengthy period been 
‘lame ducks’. Due to inflationary tendencies as an outcome 
of world war Il, the price of gold in the grey markets 
of almost all countries went sky-high. This tendency lasted 
for years, but has by now come to a halt. Recently gold in 
the worlds free markets is selling almost at official prices. 

Dealing with this much discussed subject “United 
Business Service” states that the recent decline was in part 
the result of larger supplies. The mining industry has. been 
diverting an increasing proportion of its output into the 
free markets; besides, the Soviet Governn.ent has been sell-” 
ing gold in fairly large quantities in Western Europe, in 
order to acquire much needed commodities. Finally, the 
demand for hoarding purposes also has receded. 

During recent years, the gold reserves of foreign cen- 
tral banks have been augmented as a result of better 
balanced world trade. The reserves of the sterling area, 
for instance, have grown considerably. The former dollar 
shortage of many a country, though still prevalent, is less 
acute by now. 

Most of the additional gold obtained by foreign cen- 
tral banks was derived from the United States. During 
the past year the holdings of the Federal Reserve banks 
have declined by over 1 billion dollars. Though foreign 
monetary systems have been strengthened by the acquisition 
of American gold, there have been no adverse effects upon 
this country. United States reserves are still far in excess 
of legal requirements. 

The latest gold developments were the shifting of about 
half the U.S. Treasury’s free gold to the Federal Reserve 
banks. This transfer was in the form of $500 million of 
gold certificates which represent part of the gold accruing 
to the Government as the result of the devaluation of the 
doliar in 1934. The purpose of this move was to build up 


The China Light and Power Co., Ltd., which supplies 
electricity to Kowloon, was first registered in Canton in 
1901. At that time it was supplying current for 685 small 
candle-power lamps and one small pump for fire ex- 
tinguishing. In 1909 the company moved to Hongkong, 
where it had set its first steam alternators with a total 
strength of 16,000 lbs of steam. The Company now had 
lines running to Shumchun and also to Linmahang near 
Shataukok, and was expanding its services in the New Terri- 
tories, where new supply stations had been installed. In 
1946 the Company was producing 52,000,000 units of elec- 
tricity, while in 1952 it was producing 247,000,000 units. 

The Telephone Company was first known as the China 
and Japan Telephone Company (a London concern) and 
had been established in the Colony even before electric 
lighting. The present company was formed locally and 
took over from the old company. There were several pri- 
vate telephones in use before the company was established. 

The telegraph companies also established themselves 
early and in 1869 the first cable from Shanghai to the 
Colony was laid. In 1871 the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company laid a line to Saigon, and in 1880 another line 
was laid to Manila. The line to Canton was laid in 1882. 
At present Cable and Wireless were handling all telegraphic 
services with up-to-date and improved facilities. 


the deposits of the Treasury which is now running a budget 
deficit and is hampered by the debt limitation. The de- 
posits were used to retire Government debt. 


These developments have brought it about that the 
world’s gold position has taken a distinct turn for the 
better. Available gold stocks have been expanded by the 
release of some of the metal previously impounded by the 
Soviet and also by the United States authorities. The 
recession in private hoarding demand will channel more 
of the future output into monetary reserves. With the free 
market price near the official quotation, there will be less 
pressure for an upward valuation of the yellow metal. The 
enhanced liquidity of central banks will tend to ease import 
restrictions abroad and promote the expansion of world 
trade. 


South Africa is the largest gold producing country. 
For years past Soviet Russia is second, though how close 
a second is anybody’s guess. The Russians keep their gold 
production, as well as their gold holdings, a closely guarded 
secret. 


Rubber 


At various occasions I have foretold in the columns of 
this journal that the U.S. Government would shortly offer 
for sale its plants for manufacturing synthetic rubber. 
Judging from newspaper advertisements, this has now come 
about. Written tenders may be submitted for the acquisi- 
tion (in a few cases lease) of the undermentioned rubber 
facilities; offers can be sent in between November 25, 1953, 
and May 27, 1954. 


The facilities offered for sale consist of 13 plants for 
the manufacture of butadiene-styrene type rubber, 2 plants 
for the production of butyl rubber, 1 plant for the manu- 
tacture of styrene, 8 plants for the output of butadiene, 
1 plant for the production of dodecyl mercaptan; then a 
fleet of 448 pressure tank cars and miscellaneous equipment. 
In addition to the foregoing, there are offered for sale 
2 plants for the manufacture of butadiene from alcohol. 
As a condition to sale, the Commission is required to be 
satisfied that the prospective purchaser actually intends to 
operate the facilities for the purpose of manufacturing 
synthetic rubber. The purchaser must also agree to comply 
with the terms of a “National Security Clause’, having 
terms. conditions, restrictions and reservations, which will 
assure the prompt availability of the facilities for the 
production of synthetic rubber for a period of 10 years 
from the date of contract. 


As regards financing: Proposals for purchase shall pro- 
vide for the payment of not less than 25% of the purchase 
price in cash. The remainder may be financed by a first 
lien purchase money mortgage maturing in not more than 
10 years and providing for periodic amortization. The in- 
terest rate on the balance of the purchase price shall be 
4% per annum. 


Negotiations will be conducted with due regard to the 
several purposes of the Act that the disposal of the syn- 
thetic rubber producing facilities establish a free, com- 
petitive, synthetic rubber industry; afford small business 
enterprises and other users, the opportunity to obtain a 
fair share of the end products of the facilities. 


The Notification is signed by the Rubber Producing 
Facilitiés Disposal Commission, 811 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, 25, D.C. 


The following is the list of facilities referred to: 
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Maximunt 
Plancor No. Present Operator Location Annual Capacity 


BUTADIENE-STYRENE RUBBER (GR-S) PLANTS 


876 Baton Rouge. La. 49.000 LT 
127 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. . Akron, Ohio 30,000 LT 
1056 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. .. Lake Cherrles, La. 99.600 LT 
877 General Tire & Rubber Co. ... Baytown, Texas 44,000 LT 
983 B. Goodrieh Co. Port Neches, Texas 90,000 LT 
980 Institute, W. Va. 122,000 LT 
126 Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
eid Akron, Ohio 15,200 LT 
956 Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
1278 Kentucky Synthetic Rubber 
611 Midland Rubber Co. ......... Los Angeles, Calif. 89.000 LT 
982 Phillips Chemical Co. ........ Borger, Texas 66,000 LT 
129 Naugatuck, Conn. 22,200 LT 
Port Neches, Texas 89,400 LT 
BUTYL RUBBER (GR-I) PLANTS 
1082 Humble Oil & Refining Co. Baytown, Texas 43,000 LT 
572 Esso Standard Oil Co. ........ Baton Rouge. La. 47,000 LT 
BUTADIENE 
706 Cities Service Refining Corp. Lake Charles, La. 60,000 ST 
152 Copolymer Corp. ........e00-. Baton Rouge, La. 23,000 ST 
A435 Humble Oil & Refining Co. .. Baytown, Texas 49,000 ST 
933 Neches Butane Products Co. . Port Neches, Texas 197,000 ST 
484 Phillips Chemical Co. ....... Borger, Texas 71,200 ST 
1063 Sinclair Rubber, Inc. ........ Houston, Texas 78,000 ST 
953 Shell Chemical Corp. ........ Los Angeles, Calif. 61,000 SI? 


1593 Standard Oil Co. of California El Segundo, Calif.* 
STYRENE PLANT 

929 Dew Chempiconi Co. ...ccccicce Los Angeles, Calif. 57,000 ST 
OTHER FACILITIES 


*This facility is now in stand-by. 


tRepresent a tandem operation whereby Stardard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia’s production of crude butadiene is transferred to Shell Chemical 
Corp. for purification along with Shell's crude production. 

*This facility is erected upon land held under an assignable lease which 
expires on February 15, 1958, from Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
tornia; all other plants are erected on property owned in fee by 
the government. 


Items of General Interest 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is doing extremely well, 
judging from the following results: Net earnings for the 
first 9 months amounted to $12,515,000, equal to $4.95 a 
share; this compares with $4,944,000 for the analogous 
period of 1952, or $1.97 a common share. Sales doubled 
during the 9 months period. Earnings represented 2.2% 
of sales as compared with 1.7% in the 1952 period of 9 
months. (both after taxes). The company’s backlog as of 
September 30, 1953, aggregated $1,522,341,000. Of the nine 
months sales 94% was for the United States Airforce 
and Navy. Lockheed reduced its bank obligations from 
$52,000,000 to $40,000,000 and held cash on September 30 
to the extent of $44,562,000. 


The foregoing splendid picture found its reward in 
the following actions announced by Lockheed: (a) the 
4th quarter dividend was raised from 37% cents a share 
to 50 cents; (b) an extra dividend of 25 cents per share was 
declared; (c) a stock dividend of 5% was declared, meaning 
1 new share for every 20 shares hitherto held, was an- 
nounced. The stock dividend refers to share held as of 
December 4, 1953, though the new scrip will be distributed 
on February 8, 1954, only. 


According to the Department of Commerce, America 
turns out annually 500 million pairs of shoes. This means 
3.15 pairs per person on the average. Indications point to 
the following ratio: The 0.15 applies to men’s shoes; and 
women claim 3 pairs per person—God bless them. 


General Motors Corporation, at present without any 
funded debt, plans to issue on December 9 $300 million 
25-year debentures. Proceeds from the issue will be used 
in part toward financing the corporation's program of capital 
expenditures, and also for working capital. GM states that 
in the course of the next 4 years capital expenditures will 
have amounted to altogether $1,250,000,000. At present 
the company has 88,513,817 shares of common stock out- 


— 
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standing. For the first 9 months of this year GM reported 
net sales of $7,931,027,000 and net income of $452,798,000, 
or $5.08 a share. 


The annual meeting of the urologists took place at 
the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel in the third November 
week. One of the participating physicians reported the 
attainment of much better results in his experimental treat- 
ment of prostate cancer by means of radio-active gold 
solutions. Another doctor, Henry L. Jaffe, associate pro- 
fessor of radiation at the University of Southern California, 
claims the achievement of still better results from the em- 
ployment of chromic phosphate. He stated that out of 47 
inoperable cases 58% are now clinically well; 19% died; 
19% failed to improve and 9% felt somewhat better. This 
does not mean that cures for cancer have been found. But 
progress can distinctly be recorded. 


Republic Steel Corporation, the third largest steel con- 
cern, declared an extra-dividend of 37% cents on the com- 
mon. Besides, it announced an increased quarterly dividend 
of $1.12%, payable December 21. Formerly, Republic Steel 
paid $1 as quarterly dividend. In 1952 the corporation 
paid 75 cents for each of the first three quarters, and $1.75 
as year-end dividend. 


The disbursement of extra-dividends this year, and also 
of higher rates than formerly, is very common in 1953; also 
the gratis distribution of common stock. This fact does not 
stand witness to depression; most certainly not _ yet. 
Amongst others, General Electric declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share (against 75 cents in previous quarterly 


intervals), payable on January 25 to holders on record as 
of December 18. 


Latest export figures divulge that commercial shipments 
(not including arms aid consignments) are 6% above a 
year ago. Manufacturers of generating and transmission 
equipment are booked through the larger part of 1954. On 
the other hand, October volume for mail order sales was 
10% lower than for October of last year. 


Montgomery Ward reports net income for the first 9 
months at 25,874,000 dollars ($3.82 per share), compared 
with net of $28,201,000 for the like period of 1952 ($4.17 
a common share). Profit figures have been on a downward 
trend for a year or two. But basically the company’s finan- 
cial status is most excellent; only management is not ag- 
gressive enough to meet competition. 


Professional forecasters a year ago predicted a reces- 
sion for 1953, culminating in industrial profits which would 
be lower from 5 to 10% than for 1952. As it turns out, 
there is a likelihood that industrial 1953 profits will show 
net revenues which will be 10% above those for 1952. 
Leading for the current year were aircrafts and steel cor- 
porations. While strongly ahead in the first seven months. 
railroads are not keeping pace with their original stride. 
The electric power industry, on the other hand, is doing 


extremely well. And natural gas companies are doing even 
better. 


Since stocks of raw cotton in this country are far too 
heavy, the Department of Agriculture is determined to 
curtail the 1954 cotton crop considerably. Growers in Ari- 
zona, for instance, are facing reductions of 60% from this 
year’s acreage. California cotton growers will have to re- 
duce by 52%, and those in New Mexico by 44%. The 
national planting allotment is 17,910,000 acres, compared 
with 24,534,500 acres in cultivation for this year’s crop last 
July 1. However, Congress is likely to boost the Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson’s figures. 


Copper manufacturers’ new orders have declined in 
volume since February. The recent monthly aveiage, the 
lowest since 1949, was 85,000 tons. The development is due 
to the raise in price levels from 24% cents to 30 cents, 
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coupled with the belief that the current levels would not 
hold in face of increasing inventories. Domestic refined 
copper production has been maintained at about 114,000 
tons per month, resulting in a heavy increase of both pro- 
duceis and refiners reserves. Outside America it is Chile 
which holds excessive copper stocks, the disposal of which is 
liable to bring new pressure on world prices. 


Cottonseed oil will face stronger demand this season, 
elready because of short-supply of soya bean oil. Lard 
prices have come down from their third quarter peak, due 
to consumer shifts to lower priced vegetable oils, aside 
from increasing supplies. 


The cotton crop estimate for 1953 has been increased 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 16,093,000 bales; 
this is the second largest crop on record. Adding the 5% 
million bales carry-over, there will be a supply of 21% 
million bates for the 1953/54 season, which means 20% 
above the preceding term. Export prospects, as also domes- 
tic demand, continue unfavorable. So far mills use is run- 
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ning 4% under a year ago, while export shipments so far 
are 30% less. Yet, cotton prices continue buoyant. This 
can be explained by the support with loan facilities which 
Governments grant to farmers; in 1953 so far this facility 
meant 3 million bales of cotton; and a similar quantity 


is expected to move into loans before the season comes to 
its close. 


According to Sylvania Electric Products, America has 
42,000,000 wired houses; besides she owns 38 million refri- 
gerators duly installed; just as many electric irons, 32,000,- 
000 washing machines and 25,000,000 TV sets. Electricity 
plays a major role in this country, which latter claims in 
many States even electric chairs. 


Regarding movies: The 3-dimensional system needing 
glasses is dying. Installation costs of Cinerama are so 
prohibitive that it is being ruled out for general use. So 


by now practically all major producers have adopted the 
Cinema-Scope process. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


“WHITE PAPER ON STATE FINANCE”: The Minis- 
try of Finance on November 5 issued a “white paper on 
State finance’’, the second of its kind since 1947. The paper 
stressed the need of limiting the scope of State finance 
if inflation is to be averted. Pointing out the recent legis- 
lations initiated by Diet members as one of the main factors 
causing expansion of the budget, it warned against 
repeated demands for Government subsidies by legislators 
in the course of budget deliberation. The paper noted the 
present Japanese tax burden is still much heavier than 
prewar days with the rate against the national income of 
20.0% as against prewar’s 12.8% (1934-36), although a 
series of tax cut has been effected each year since 1949, 
when a drastic reform was introduced in the taxation sys- 
tem on recommendations of the “Shoup mission.” Judging 
from the tax burden rate alone, the taxation in this country 
appears light when compared with United States’ 30.2% and 
Britain’s 39.1% in fiscal 1952; but it should be noted that 
Japan’s national income being far below the Anglo-American 
Standard the tax rate for an equal amount of income is 
much heavier in our case (The national income of the USS. 
is 19.6-fold and that of Britain 2.4-fold as compared with 
Japan's level). For example, a four-member family with 
an earned income of Y36,000 monthly, which is to say 
$1,200 annually, is to pay 14.9% tax in this country, while 
such income is exempted from tax in the U.S. and Britain 
and is subject to only 4.7% tax even in West Germany. 
The paper called attention in particular to the ineffective 
use of Government expenditures for public works, such as 
road, river embankment and port facilities, which are con- 
siderably large representing about 10% of the General 
Account in the total, and suggested priority use of these 
appropriations instead of dividing them into many regions 
merely to satisfy the various interests concerned. 


TRADE WHITE PAPER: The Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry on November 11 published a 
“mid-year white paper on trade” analyzing Japan’s trade 
situation from January to September this year. The paper 
pointed out: (1) that our excess import is increasing month 
by month, which might reach a new postwar high of $1,120 
million at the year-end if the present situation is left as 
it is; (2) that, accordingly, Japan’s balance of payments 


will turn adverse to her and the present $1,000 million 
foreign currency holdings (end of September) will be ex- 
hausted in a few years; and (3) that, whereas other coun- 
tries of the world are striving for normalization of trade 
to prepare themselves for business recessions after the truce 


.in Korea, Japanese industries failed to effect reduction in 


production cost sufficient to cope with international com- 
petition, supported by active consumption and high prices 
at home. The paper warned that Japan has been and is 
taking an isolated course from the world economy, and has 
so far made no progress toward or is even backsliding from 
the goal of economic~self-support. In conclusion, it em- 
phasized that Japan should make renewed efforts for the 
promotion of exports by rectifying the inflationary trend, 
effecting industrial rationalization, pushing on _ business 
diplomacy and by consolidation of foreign trading firms. 


VALIDATED EXPORTS IN OCTOBER: According to 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the vali- 
dated exports in October totaled $111,104,000, including 
$38,309,000 to the dollar area, $33,326,000 to the sterling 
area and $39,469,000 to the open account area, indicating a 
new high since May, 1952’s $115 million. Mainly respon- 
sible for the month’s good showing was a marked increase 
in exports to the open account area, which even exceeded 
the amount to the dollar area hitherto topping the list of 
Japan’s exports. A drop of about $5 million from Septem- 
ber in exports to the dollar area was due to a decrease in 
exports of ships, while exports to the sterling area showed 
a slight revival owing to some modification of import restric- 
tions on imports from Japan. Noteworthy was a sharp de- 
crease in the export of raw silk to the United States 
($54,000 in October against the monthly average of $1 
million during the January-June period this year) in con- 
trast to the increase to the open account area. This is due 
to the trade policy adopted by countries in the open ac- 
count area to obtain dollar funds by re-exporting to the 
United States the raw silk they first imported from Japan. 


FIRST LOAN FOR INVESTMENT ABROAD: The 
Development Bank of Japan in October accepted for the 
first time an application for a loan for investment abroad 
in consequence of a revision in the law enabling the bank 
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to make loans for investments overseas by Japanese enter- 
prisers. The application was made by the Taiyo Gyogyo 
(Fishery) Company in connection with its investment in a 
fishing company to be set up jointly with the Martaban 
Company in Burma. The investment is to be made in fish- 
ing nets and other implements, for which a loan of Y11 
million was asked. The bank’s loan business, meanwhile, 
was active lately reflecting improvement in plant exports. 
Loan applications accepted during October totaled 12, next 
only to 18 in August, 1951, and aggregated Y1,979,500,000 
in amount. The loans outstanding at the end of the month 
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amounted to Y7,061,680,000, higher than the previous peak 
of Y6.979,000,000 at the end of December, 1951. 


SALVAGING AGREEMENT WITH INDONESIA: An 
agreement will be initialed shortly between Japan and 
Indonesia on a salvaging reparations payment on the part 
of this country. Talks on the issue have been under way 
in Tokyo when a reparations investigation delegation from 
Indonesia arrived. According to Japanese Government 
sources, both parties have reached an agreement of views 
on basic points, including the fixing of the total amount 
of reparations at Y2,340 million ($6,500,000), which will 
be paid by salvaging of sunken vessels in Indonesian waters. 


ECCNOMIC REPORT FROM JAPAN 


Textile markets, which continued weak after the down- 
swing at September-end, have again come io indicate a 
strong tone since the beginning of November. The mid- 
month Tokyo spot quotations were Y94,500 per bale for 20 
counts single cotton yarn (a rise of Y1,500 over the close 
of October), Y257 per lb. for Viscose 120 denier rayon yarn 
(a gain of Y30) and Y169 per lb. for 30 counts single 
bright staple fiber yarn (a rise of Y4). Fabrics have fol- 
lowed suit and upturned by 10% or so. That textiles have 
shown such a strong tone, notwithstanding reported increase 
in the American cotton crcp estimate and swelled production 
of cotton yarn and chemical fibers during September and 
October, is partly attributable to an improvement in advance 
sales with the advent of autumn. Another factor was that 
spot markets were to no small degree influenced by the 
strength of the futures, which were featured by speculative 
buyings by professionals in anticipation of imposition of a 
new textile consumption tax among cthers. 


Among other commodities, nonferrous metals, such as 
lead, zine and tin, have shown a firm tone, while iron-stee|l 
and chemical fertilizers somewhat weakened, the rest of 
items remaining unaltered. The stock market has remained 
weak with trading utterly lethargic. Dow-Jones average 
price of the issues listed on the Tokyo Securities Exchange 
stood at Y431.01 on November 14. 


The Government has decided shortly to convene another 
extraordinary session of the Diet to deliberate on the second 
supplementary budget for the current fiscal year (Y21,500 
million, according to the original plan of the Finance Minis- 
try), and this, together with the fiscal 1954 budget to be 
formulated soon, is attracting keen attention from various 
sections. Just at this juncture, Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida, at a Cabinet meeting on November 13, again 
stressed the need of firmly adhering to the principle of 
balanced budget and asked all the Cabinet members for 
cooperation in retrenchment of spendings and execution of 
administrative’ readjustment. Prior to this, Governor Ichi- 
mada of the Bank of Japan, in an interview with the press 
representatives aboard the train on his way to Osaka to 
confer with financial and industrial leaders in the Kansai 
district, expressed his views to the following effect: That 
whereas our international accounts for the current fiscal 
year seem likely to prove considerably adverse to us, domes- 
tic consumption and investments continue on the upgrade, 
and our commodity prices still remain higher than the world 
level; that the present stringent monetary policy has been 
adopted in part to meet this situation, and it is wrong to 


take it merely as a temporary expedient to counter anti- 


c pated excess disbursements of the Treasury funds towards 
the close of the year. 


The Tax System Investigation Commission (the Ca- 
binet’s consultative organ inaugurated in August, 1953), 
ailer deliberations on the existing tax system since sometime 
ago, submitted to the Cabinet its report, recommending a 
evirion Of our tax system. Pointing out that the nation’s 
tax-bearing capacity has almost reached a limit. the Com- 
mission urges as much shrinkage as possible in the magni- 
tude of public finance. At the same time, it recommends 
a reduction of direct taxes, income tax in particular, and 
imposition of heavier indirect taxes instead. The problem 
of accelerating capital accumulaticn is also taken into 
considevaticn. The -tax reform as recommended by the 
Commission aims at a reduction of Y70,000 million in the 
national and lecal taxes, but it is expected tax receipts 
would actually show an increase of about Y60,000 million, 


as natural increases are estimated at Y130,000 million or 
SO, 


The salient points of the recommendations are: (1) 
raising of tax exemption point in the individual income tax 
to Y240,000 annually for a family cf five (about Y180,000 
ol present) through increased deduction allowed for various 
incomes and lowering of rates; (2) acceleration of capital 
accumulation through reduction of corporation tax (from 
the existing 42% to 40%) and of business tax; (3) lighten- 
ing of tax burdens on small and medium-sized enterprises; 
(4) creation and increase of consumption taxes on textile 
goods, high-grade liquors, sugar as well as luxuries, and 
raising of prices for some high-grade cigarettes. Besides the 
foregoing, the report recommends a fair distribution of tax 
burdens and shifting of certain taxes between central and 
local governments. 


After indicating a better turn temporarily since July, 


‘international accounts again recorded an excess payment of 


$20 million in October. What demands particular attention 
is that no improvement has taken place in the sterling ex- 
change position, due to slackness of export to the sterling 
area. Export of textile goods for October somewhat in- 
creased, but the net result was an adverse balance of $3 
million, which brought the cumulative total excess payment 
since the beginning of the year up to $279 million. In 
addition, a part of the £30 million swap (October-end 
balance) falling due, the Government on November 13 
bought £13 million from I.M.F. in meeting the sterling 
shortage for the present. This is the second purchase of 
sterling from I.M.F., the first having taken place on Septem- 
ber 8, when £5 million was bought. 
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THE FAR EAST OXYGEN AND ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Topmost among the world’s great industrial enterprises 
are many that were founded on the imagination, insatiable 
curiosity and tenacity of purpose of some small group of 
individuals, consumed with the desire to improve existing 
methods and create new ones, discover new materials, in- 
vent new and better equipment and explore ways and means 
to apply it. 


The Far East Oxygen & Acetylene Co., is a faithful 
example of this pattern. This organisation, a subsidiary of 
Air Liquide Societe of France, growing of small begin- 
nings in Indochina in 1908 spread throughout South East 
Asia and China into a network of plants destined to meet 
the ever growing requirements of the progressive industrial 
development in these areas. Following its beginning in 
Indochina, the Far East Oxygen & Acetylene Co., established 
an oxygen and acetylene factory in Hongkong in 1925 as 
well as factories in Shanghai, Tientsin and Canton. Three 
years later it began operations in Singapore, to be followed 
in 1938 with factories in Malaya and in Ceylon in 1953. 
At various times in these locations, it added the manufac- 
turing of carbon dioxide to its activities. 


The progress of Far East Oxygen & Acetylene Co., 
has parallelled that of the parent concern benefitting as it has 
by the discoveries of the former and the story of one, under 
different dates, is the story of the other. This article seeks 
to tell that story in some completeness. 


Acetylene storage in a solvent was one of the first 
Innovations which led to the foundation of Air Liquide. 
Like most great discoveries, it was the result of casual 
observation. One of the Company’s founders, Georges 
Claude, wondered why acetylene should not be stored in 
solution much like carbonic gas in soda water rather than 
aS a gas, as was the practice at that time. The use of the 
solvent acetone for storing acetylene was the outcome of 
his intensive research and for that particular function it 
has never been surpassed. The ultimate step—that of find- 
ing a safer and easier method of packaging and transport- 
ing the solution—was achieved by adopting a principle deve- 
loped by M. Le Chatelier for impregnating a porous sub- 
stance with acetylene-acetone solution. This is now 
standard practice. The wide possibilities inherent in 
acetylene in its combination with oxygen already were 
apparent. But, in those earlier days, oxygen in its free 
state was only a laboratory product, extremely expensive 
to produce even in the smallest amounts. 


Oxygen production by means of the liquefaction of air 
was, however, showing tremendous possibilities. The 
greatest difficulty was the construction of an air expansion 
engine capable of withstanding the extremes of temperature 
and pressure necessary in the liquefaction process. The 
successful distillation of air was accomplished to complete 
the necessary steps in separating oxygen and nitrogen from 


atmospheric air, and to a degree that has not since been 
bettered. 


Air Liquide then turned its attention successfully to 
the extraction of rare gases such as krypton, argon and 
neon from the air. In the case of neon, which must be 
extremely pure to retain all its luminescence, the Company 
developed special methods of achieving this purity. Out of 
these developments an industry arose devoted to the pro- 
duction of rare gases and luminescent tubes (the familiar 
neon and fluorescent tubes). 


Industrial applications had already been found for 
Oxygen and the rare gases. Only nitrogen remained to be 


put to practical use to complete the utilization of the various 
atmospheric gases. The first use found was the industrial 
production of calcium cyanamide. The Company eventually 
succeeded in developing another important use for nitrogen, 
the high-pressure process for ammonia synthesis which since 
has been widely adopted. It has the added advantage of 
producing ammonia in liquid form by simple condensation. 


In the production of hydrogen for ammonia synthesis, 
several sources of the gas were available, for example, coke- 
oven or water gases. It was a natural development, there- 
fore, after its successes with the manufacture of the various 
gases mentioned previously, for Air Liquide to apply its 
specialized knowledge to the separation of hydrogen from 
these gases by the liquefaction method. 


Many of the processes mentioned above have been put 
into use directly by Air Liquide or through its affiliated 
companies, forming an impressive variety of industries. 
Air Liquide apparatus and processes have been adopted 
in many countries, plants usually being operated by Air 
Liquide itself, its affiliated companies, or, as in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, by local companies using these 
processes under licence. In addition to a world-wide net- 
work for the manufacture and distribution of oxygen and 
dissolved acetylene, the Company operates plants for the 
manufacture of welding and cutting torches, cutting ma- 
chines, regulators, pressure gauges, medical and sundry 
devices, gas welding rods, fluxes, electrodes, for electric 
welding, rare atmospheric gases, medical gases, gas mixtures, 
carbonic acid, etc. 


Everywhere and always, in periods of prosperity and 
depression, industry has found in Air Liquide and its affiliates 
a supplier ready to share its risks and a dependable source 
of technical and commercial assistance. To maintain this 
policy, the parent Company has multiplied its plants, dis- 
tribution channels and technical services. The world-wide 
expansion which has typified the progress of this Company 
and its affiliates from their very beginning has placed them 
in a unique position from which they can supply the finest 
and fastest of service anywhere in the world. 


Some idea of the Company’s growth in service and 
coverage may be had by the knowledge that Air Liquide 
and affiliates maintain establishments in. 32 countries. 


Research 


In an era when industry in general is becoming con- 
stantly more aware of the value of research, Air Liquide is 
eminently well equipped to continue its pioneering in its 
special fields. Research facilities and efforts have kept pace 
with the remarkable growth of the Company as it expanded 
its operations over the world and with the increasing diver- 
sification in its own activities and those of its subsidiaries. 
Thus the Company is able to keep its clientele informed on 
latest developments. 7 


Research in liquefaction, separation of gases and the 
application of various gases to industrial processes is of 
paramount importance. This, in fact, forms one of the 
two main divisions of work. The other is concerned with 
the development of oxy-acetylene processes, manual and 
automatic welding, especially the inert gas shielded electric 
arc process (Argo-welding) and the many applications of 
these and allied processes to the industrial field. 


Smaller application laboratories are established in every 
country where the Company operates, for the study of 
problems submitted by customers. 


Many developments of major importance to modern 


industry have come out of the research laboratories and. 
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pilot plants of Air Liquide and affiliated companies. Space 
here would not permit listing all of these achievements but 
among them are :— 


The separation of air and other gaseous mixtures by 
low-temperature liquefaction and distillation. 


High-pressure synthesis of ammonia. 
Separation of constituents from coke-oven gas. 


The first torches in which oxygen and acetylene could 
be combined to yield a very high temperature flame (Picard 
1901). 

The first welded ship (launched in 1919). — 


The rare gases and fluorescent tubes which now glow 
in various forms of artificial lighting all over the world. 


Engineering 


The broad field of production covered by Air Liquide 
and its subsidiaries made necessary at its very foundation 
the establishment of an engineering organization which 
would be responsible for the process and engineering design 
of its various production facilities. 


In the last 30 years it has designed more than 800 
plants manufacturing oxygen and nitrogen, as well as 358 
installations treating a total of 200 million cubic feet per 
day of various gaseous mixtures, particularly coke-oven gas. 
In addition, more than 1150 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
per day are manufactured in Air Liquide-designed plants. 


There are plants in nearly every country in the world 
in the field of air separation as part of Air Liquide’s own 
operations or those of its customers. Plants are maintained 
in such countries as France, Germany, Belgium, Brazil, Spaiii, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Japan, England and the United States 


for the production of hydrogen, separation of hydrocarbons 
and ammonia synthesis. 


Construction Facilities 


Aside from plants devoted entirely to the manufacture 
of oxygen, nitrogen, rare gases, acetylene, electrodes, am- 
monia and nitric acid, fertilizers, hydrogen peroxide and 
derivatives, medical gases, lamps and luminescent tubes. 
there are machine shops, copper shops, plate shops, foundries 
and assembly plants in France, Switzerland, Italy, Japan, 
Argentina and Canada— indicating the broad extent and 
variety of the organization’s operations. 


. Gas Separation Processes 


Some very important raw materials of the chemical 
industries are found in gaseous form at ordinary tempera- 
tures; oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons like methane and ethylene are the most com- 
mon industrial gases. 


These gases are present in various combinations in 
natural sources such as air on natural gas or in industria] 
gases such as coke-oven gas, refinery gases, and in gases from 
various cracking and refining processes. 


Air Liquide has developed processes to separate such 
mixtures by their complete or partial liquefaction and sub- 
sequent distillation. These processes take advantage of the 
fact that the above gases have different boiling points. 
The problem of separating gases even with widely diver- 
gent boiling points is actually more difficult than would 
appear, because condensation of mixtures is spread over a 
certain temperature range. 


Moreover, raw gases contain constituents like carbon 
dioxide, water and various hydrocarbons having relatively 
high boiling and solidification temperatures, all of which 
must be removed before the expected low temperature 
separation can take place, in order to avoid the formation 
of solids such as ice in the piping. 
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Energy is required to accomplish the separation of 
gaseous mixtures. The minimum theoretical work to be 
performed in order to obtain nitrogen and oxygen in pure 
state at atmospheric pressure equals the power necessary 
to compress nitrogen from 11.6 psia. to atmospheric pres- 
sure and oxygen from 3.1 psia. to atmospheric pressure. 
Besides, additional energy is required to compensate for 
losses through the insulation and the exchangers. Refri- 
geration is produced by free expansion of the gases with 
the performance of external work in expansion engines. 
The latter type of expansion was first used by Air Liquide. 


The first application of low temperature separation was 
the production of oxygen and nitrogen for industrial pur- 
poses. Some indication of the rate of growth of this indus- 
try is shown by the fact that since 1911 more than 800 
oxygen or nitrogen plants have been designed and built 
by Air Liquide for its own use and its customers in every 
part of the globe. 


The type of plant in greatest demand produces high 
quality (99.5% or better) oxygen in gaseous or liquid form 
for industrial applications. In recent years plants have 
heen designed for the production of very large quantities 
of low cost, low purity oxygen (95.97%) to be used in 
the metallurgical or chemical industries. Air Liquide also 
has pioneered in this field by developing an “Oxyton”’ cycle. 


Just as oxygen and nitrogen are produced from the 
air, rare gases also can be recovered in the same way, 
even though their concentration is much smaller. While 
the problem is easily solved for argon, huge quantities of 
air must be treated for the others. For example, Aijir 
Liquide built in 1935 a plant for extracting krypton and 
xenon, treating as much as 18,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, the plant being similar in many ways to the Oxyton 
mentioned previously. 


Another most successful application of the low tem- 
perature technique is the production of hydrogen for the 
synthesis industries, such as the manufacture of ammonia. 
During the last thirty years, for example, many coke-oven 
gas separation plants for this purpose have been built by 
Air Liquide in France, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Italy and Japan with a total production capacity of 
over five hundred thousand tons of ammonia annually. 


Although hydrogen is produced mainly for ammonia 
synthesis in the form of a 75% hydrogen and 25% nitrogen 
mixture, a few plants producing hydrogen at higher purity 
(98.5%) have been built by the Company. This equipment 
has been used with success for the recovery of hydrogen from 
coal hydrogenation off-gas and ammonia synthesis bleeder 
gas. 


The trend in the design of modern plants of this type 
is to produce, aside from the hydrogen stream, concentrated 
methane and ethylene. Different gas stocks, such as de- 
menthaniser overhead gases, common in oil refineries, also 
can be treated by these plants for the economical production 
of hydrogen. 


Low temperature processes have been used for the 
separation of ethylene from refinery gases and their broad 
application in refinery plants can be foreseen in the near 
future. In this special field of low temperature separation, 
Air Liquide has an enviable record of practical experience 
extending over nearly half a century. 


Synthetic Ammonia 


More than 1150 tons a day of synthetic ammonia are 
produced by the Claude process in various parts of the 
world, for use directly as a fertilizer or in the: production 
of such fertilizers as ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate; also in the production of nitric acid, The Claude 
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process for synthetic ammonia production was developed 
originally to use relatively impure hydrogen from the 
cheapest sources available; in this process, the use of high 
pressures overcomes many of the difficulties experienced with 
low pressure processes.: 


Remarkable flexibility of the high-pressure process also 
reduces the need for large gas holders. Only very small 
holders, or none at all, are required for the hydrogen and 
nitrogen. The higher pressure requires only a relatively 
small increase of power consumption which is largely com- 
pensated by smaller purges and the elimination of pumps 
or compressors for purification or cooling. Labour, the 
other principal factor of cost, is reduced to a minimum; 
one operator at the synthesis control board and one at the 
hyper-compressor are sufficient in normal operation. Main- 
tenance and repairs also are low. The Air Liquide process 
for ammonia synthesis is particularly adapted to hydrogen 
produced by cracking of natural gas. 


A subsidiary of Air Liquide, not only has produced 
ammonia by the Claude process for over 30 years, but also 
designs, develops and manufactures plants for its produc- 
tion. This company developed a special process for the 
production of potash-nitrogen fertilizer called ‘“Potazote’’, 
which is used extensively in France. ! 


Rare Gases 


Atmospheric air, as shown earlier, contains a number 
of gases which occur in such minute quantities that they 
are called the rare gases. They are all very inert and 
non-reactive even at high temperatures and, because of these 
characteristics, have a number of useful applications. Air 
Liquide had made some of the most important advances in 
the field of rare gas separation and also in the utilisation 
of these gases. 


In the production of Argon, for example, the Company 
has developed special methods which permit a high recovery 
of the gas with a purity. of 99.9%. A number of Argon 
plants are operated by the Company in various places. 


Extraction of Krypton and Xenon involves a long and 
dificult process. The Krypton content of the air is one 
part in one million—which means that more than one million 
cubic feet of air must be treated for every cubic foot of 
Krypton recovered. A product of 98% purity is obtained. 
Xenon is obtained by distillation at the final stages of the 
Krypton process. Air Liquide designed, constructed and 
maintains the first Krypton plant treating 100 tons of air 
per day for the electric lamp industry. 


Acetylene 


Acetylene, discovered by Edmond Davey in 1836, is 
cne of the most important and best known of all gaseous 
hydrocarbons because of its long and extensive use in the 
welding industry and as an illuminant. It is produced by 
the reaction between calcium carbide and water in an 
apparatus called a generator. 


Unstable at pressures above atmospheric pressure, this 
gas ordinarily cannot be compressed safely at higher pres- 
sures, excepting when dissolved in acetone. 


Cylinders for acetylene are tightly packed with porous 
materials soaked with acetone, which effectively dissolves 
the gas for storage. The acetone dissolves 25 times its 
own volume of acetylene at atmospheric pressure, enabling 
from 100 to 300 cu. ft. of the gas to be charged safely 
into cylinders at a pressure of 230 psi. Acetylene is 
commonly distributed to industry in such steel cylinders, 
though in certain circumstances the gas may be piped 
directly to an industria] plant from the acetylene plant. 
It may also be delivered in cylinders to a central point in 
a consumer’s plant from which it is distributed through 
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manifolds into'an internal pipeline system in the plant. Its 
endothermic properties are responsible for the intense heat 
it gives off (6300° F.) when burned with oxygen to produce 
the well-known oxy-acetylene flame. | 


Besides the oxy-acetylene process, acetylene finds wide 
use as the basic raw material for many chemicals. Acety- 
lene black, acetic acid and chemicals derived from this 
product, phenol acetate and synthetic resins of the vinylite 
type, synthetic rubber and variety of organic chemicals, 
all have their base in acetylene. 


Oxy-Acetylene Equipment 

Since Air Liquide engineers Fouche and Picard pre- 
sented world industry with the first oxy-acetylene torch 
at the turn of the century, this organization has steadily 
pioneered and developed innumerable types of equipment 
for the many different applications of the oxy-acetylene 
process. 


Such equipment includes gas control and metering de- 
vices, numerous types of welding, cutting and other torches, 
epecial devices of various kinds having to do with gases, 
portable oxy-acetylene cutting machines and automatic oxy- 
acetylene shape cutting machines. ae. 


Air Liquide produces welding, cutting and other equip- 
ment in many parts of the world, the design being adapted 
to the néeds of the particular country concerned. | 


Electrodes for Arc Welding 


The world-wide acceptance of electric are welding as 
a highly efficient method of fabrication and repair in in- 
dustrial plants, shipyards and the structural steel field is 
largely due to years of research and development work in 
connection with electric equipment, welding techniques and 
welding electrodes. 


As a result, electrode manufacture has become an ex- 
tremely scientific business vital to the success or failure 
of welding. From the plain bare wire (even baling wire 
of the early days, electrodes have developed into complex 
metallurgical and chemical combinations in numerous varie- 
ties for every type of metal, ferrous alloys and non-ferrous 
alloys. Rigid specifications and manufacturing controls are 
imperative if electrodes are to maintain uniform results 
and meet the multitudinous special demands of industry. 


A pioneer in the development of coated electrodes, 
the Company operates plants for their production in the 
following countries: Algeria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Italy, Japan, Portugal and Spain. 


Medical Gases 


Oxygen for therapeutic purposes is produced in a simi- 
lar manner to industrial oxygen, namely from the liquefac- 
tion of air. The significant difference between the two lies 
in the great care that is exercised to assure a uniform 
quality of oxygen for medical purposes, and the filling, 
handling and neat appearance of cylinders used in this 
service. The purity standards of this oxygen are always 
maintained at 99.5% or higher. 


Effective therapeutic use of oxygen started in 1917 
directly as the result of brilliant research by Barcroft, 
Haldone, Hunt, Dufton, Stokes and others. It has steadily 
broadened in scope through continued research by many 
medical authorities. © 


Nitrous Oxide and cyclopropane are most widely used 
as anaesthetic gases. The former is produced by the 
thermal decomposition of pure ammonium nitrate. The 
final: product contains not less than 98% of the pure gas, 


the rest being chiefly nitrogen. Cyclopropane or trimethy-. 


lene is a cyclic hydrocarbon prepared by the reduction of 
an alcoholic solution of trimethylene bromide with metallic 
zinc, | 
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temperature liquefaction process. 


Helium, found in 1 to 2% concentration in certain 
natural gases, is obtained in 99.5% pure form by a low 
Because it is a very 
light, inert gas, helium and more especially. -helium-oxygen 
mixture are employed in carrying oxygen to and through 
obstructed respiratory systems. 


Among the anaesthetic gases in general use, nitrous 
oxide is preferred by medical men because of its pleasant 


induction, the comparative ease with which a patient revives, 


and the minimum after-effects experienced. 


For prolonged anaesthesia, cyclopropane is the only 
gas considered potent enough to be used alone for most 
major surgery. Induction is pleasant and rapid, producing 
quiet respiration with no depression or circulation, and 


low toxicity. 


Carbon dioxide, for use as a medical gas, is obtained 
from the decomposition of mineral carbonates, as a by- 
product of sugar fermentation and also by the amine ab- 
sorption from combustion gases. 


All gases for medical purposes supplied by Air Liquide 
and its affiliated companies are rigidly controlled as to purity 


with a view to preventing all possible contamination which 


could be harmful to a patient. 


company operates medical gas plants throughout 


the world supplying nitrous oxide, oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
helium and mixtures of these gases for medical use and 
supplies all types of equipment required for efficient dis- 
tribution and administration of medical gases—all of it 
designed and manufactured either by the Company or by 
other reputable companies specializing in this field. 


Carbon dioxide and mixtures of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide are used in general anaesthesia for deep and pro- 
longed inspiration. A helium and oxygen mixture is used 
in cases of chronic obstructions of the respiratory tract. 


Carbon Dioxide—Calcium Carbide—Hydrogen Peroxide 


CARBON DIOXIDE is recovered by absorption pro- 
cesses from gases by combustion or fermentation in Air 
Liquide plants in many parts of the world. In addition to 
its use as a medical gas, it is widely used for refrigeration 


—as in the manufatture of dry ice—and in the produeétion 
of carbonated beverages. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE is the chief source of acetylene 
for use as the basis of chemical synthesis as well as for 


*wélding and other applications of the oxy-acetylene flame 


process. It is produced from calcium (lime) and carbon 
(coke) at extremely high temperature in electric furnaces. 


Air Liquide maintains a plant in Italy for producing calcium 
carbide. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE is used for medical purposes 
as an antiseptic and, in industry, both directly as a bleach- 
ing agent and indirectly after being transformed to sodium 
perborate, persalts, etc. It is used also in the manufacture 
of some modern military weapons. A plant for hydrogen 
peroxide production is operated by the Company in France. 


Flame Processes 


The features of speed, simplicity, economy and flexi- 
bility which characterize the oxy-acetylene flame have given 
it the unique position it enjoys throughout the world as an 
industrial tool. 


This small but incredibly powerful flame with a tem- 
perature of 6300° F. is employed as a joining and Severing 
agent wherever metals are processed or fabricated. Through 
allied processes it is also applied in cleaning and hardening 
metals and provides an easily controlled source of intense 
heat for numerous applications in the largest plants and 
amallest repair shops, as well as in the field. 
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While the oxy-acetylene flame was discovered in 1895 
(credited to Le Chatelier) it was not until 1900-1901 that 
its industrial possibilities were realized, when Fouche and 
Picard produced and demonstrated the oxy-acetylene torch. 


Meanwhile another development was progressing: the 
“burning” of steel by means of oxygen. This was shown 
to have a very practical use in industry when in 1907 the 
method was demonstrated for severing large masses of metal 
such as are found in steel mill scrap yards. 

Basically, the method used at that time is the same 


today. It consists of passing a stream of oxygen through 
a length of small diameter iron pipe and directing it 
against the part to be cut, after a spot has been made red 
hot (known as kindling temperature) to start the rapid 
oxidation which is the basis of the oxygen cutting process. 
As the “burning” progresses, the metal of the pipe con- 
tributes to the oxidation reaction and slowly burns away. 

The iron pipe used in this way came to be known as 
the oxygen lance and was really the forerunner of all sub- 
sequent oxy-acetylene cutting apparatus, shape cutting ma- 
chines, ete. familiar to modern industry. 


Unlike the oxygen lance, which operates on oxygen 
alone once the reaction has been started by the application 
of an outside source of heat, ordinary “burning” or cutting 
apparatus is designated to provide oxy-acetylene flames for 
pre-heating and a separate oxygen stream with its own 
control for the actual “‘burning.’”’ Modern oxy-acetylene 
shape cutting machines, automatically or semi-automatically 
controlled and capable of a high degree of precision cutting 
either from templates or directly from drawings, have put 
many earlier laborious, time-consuming and _ expensive 
methods of metal shaping into the discard. 


Several variations of the oxy-acetylene cutting torch 
find routine use in industry. The scarfing torch, for 
example, is used regularly to burn away, in a matter of 
seconds, imperfections and fissures in steel billets and 
slabs. By means of special tips the cutting torch can also 
be used for the gouging of metal and for certain rough 
cutting operations in machine work, as well as for re- 
moving rivets and similar work. 


While Oxy-Acetylene Welding has been replaced to some 
extent by Electric Arc Welding for certain types of metal 
joining operations, it nevertheless still ranks with Oxy- 
Acetylene Cutting as one of industry’s routine and de- 
pendable processes. In the process known as Flame 
Hardening, by means of specially constructed heads or tips, 
the oxy-acetylene flame is applied to the hardening of steel. 
Flame Hardening makes possible the use of inexpensive 
steels for many applications requiring only the hardening 
of certain parts subject to wear. Large gears and pinions, 
for example, which, due to their size or shape, cannot be 
conveniently heat-treated in the usual manner can be 
successfully flame hardened on the wearing surfaces of the 
teeth. 


Another flame process which has made great strides 
in the last few years is Flame Conditioning or Flame Clean- 
ing. This has been found most effective in the preparation 
of steel surfaces for painting. Through special mu!ti-flame 
heads, a line of.-closely spaced, high temperature, high 
velocity oxy-acetylene flames is directed against the metal, 
removing dirt, rust, loose scale, old finishes, and both sur- 
faces and occluded moisture, to leave a thoroughly clean 
and dry surface, ideal for painting. 


Liquid Oxygen Explosives 


Widely used in quarrying and stripping, liquid oxygen 
explosives (L.O.X .for short) consist of a combustible 
absorbent material saturated with liquid oxygen. In 1917 
field tests by the U.S. Bureau of Mines proved various L.O.X 
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mixtures compared favourably with 40% gelatine dynamite, 
By 1930 more than five million pounds of liquid oxygen 
were being produced yearly to remove 26 million cubic 
yards of overburden and expose four million tons of coal. 
In Chicqui, South America, two hundred thousand tons of 
ore are blasted monthly, largely in copper mines. 


Experience of more than 20 years in various surface 
operations shows that L.O.X. compares favourably in cost 
and safety with many other explosives. 


Lighting ~* 


Research in the lighting field seeks constantly to 
produce more light from the normally invisible ends of the 
comparatively short light spectrum, i.e. the infra-red and 
ultra-violet. In the case of the infra-red, the use of 
electric lamp filaments that may be heated safely to greater 
temperatures by the current (consequently giving off more 
light) appears to be part of the answer. 


At the ultra-violet end of the spectrum, normally in- 
visible or “black” light is being rendered visible by the 
use of chemicals (coated on the inside of the tubes) which 
produce the well-known fluorescent light when activated 
by electrical discharges in conjunction with mercury vapour. 


Notable among the early successes in this direction 
were the vacuum-type mercury vapour tubes of Cooper 
Hewin (1890) and the carbonic or nitrogen gas valve tubes 
of Moore (1901). The greatest practical developments 
occurred in France where G. Claude developed valve-less 
rare gas tubes, or rare gas and mercury vapour tubes. 


These “long-life” lighting tubes were used experi- 
mentally in 1910 to illuminate the Grand Palais, Paris, 
and they proved so successful it was not long before “neon’”’ 
lighting, especially for decorative and advertising purposes, 
spread around the world. 


Basically, the principles followed in today’s fluorescent 
lamp production are the same as those determined by 
French research workers as early as 1923. Intensive tech- 
nical developments, however, in France, United States. 
Great Britain and Germany have combined to produce 
highly effective coatings and many other refinements which 
have given us the most efficient general lighting source 
so far achieved by man. 
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Travelling by B.O.A.C. 
you can leave Hong Kong and be ~ a a on 
later the same afternoon. ‘T.wo services weekly, leaving ¢ver 
easnaimear 1 am and every Saturday at 12:00 noon. Fly relaxed in 
deep-seated comfort, or pass the time pleasantly away in the luxurious rear 
lounge, enjoying B.O.A.C.’s traditional hospitality. 
your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. (General Agents 


For full porticulors epply to Pedder Street, Hong Kong, Tel. 27765-6. ond | Peninsula Arcade, 


in Hong Kong & China), 14-16 
Kowloon, Telephone 59/61-2-3. 


OVERSEAS 


BRITISH ALtRWAYS CORPORATION 


HONGKONG’S SQUATTER PROBLEM 


The Government’s Squatter Clearance & Resettlement 
Scheme continues to make steady progress and the popula- 
tion in the resettled areas at the end of October totalled 
42.243, representing an increase of 685 over the previous 
month, states the monthly progress report of the Director 
of HK Urban Services. 


Under the Scheme, 8,460 domestic premises, 4,148 of 
which are of the approved type, have so far been built in 
addition to 137 shops, 41 factories, eleven schools, 13 
churches and ten welfare centres. A total of 502 domestic 
premises, three shops and eight factories are in the course 
of construction. 


There were two minor fires on Hongkong Island in- 
volving two huts and one hut, respectively; 85 shacks were 
moved in an organised clearance on Hongkong Island. In 
Kowloon, there were two organised clearances. In addition, 
599 illegal shacks, including eleven stone dwellings, were 
removed by patrols from previously cleared areas in Hong- 
kong. A total of 362 illegal structures, including 15 of 


stone, were removed in Kowloon. The number of persons 
screened by the Social Welfare Office during the month 
totalled 2,472. The report states that 18 further cottages 
were ballotted for in King’s Park for the resettling of the 
old Christian Village, Homuntin. As each family moved 
into the new houses, the old wooden huts were removed. 


The bus service to Jordan Ridge at Fuk Wah Village, 
Ngau Tau Kok, was opened during the month, and the re- 
port states that as the fare for the full distance is the same 
as that previously charged to the terminus at Ngau Chi 
Wan, the new service is very welcome to the settlers. The 
access road to Administration Hill is nearing completion. 
The village now has 299 cottages, with 16 under construc- 
tion, eight shops and six factories, with another two in 
the course of construction. The population of the village 
at the end of October was 1,454. There is also a school, 
a church and a welfare centre. Additional standpipes have 
been installed and éstimates have been prepared for laying 
on water to the proposed industrial area adjoining the vil- 
lage. 
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Man—Wah Village, Homuntin, now has a total of 2,303 
cottages, with 70 under construction. The population at the 
end of the month was 12,402. At Homuntin New Village, 
21 domestic premises are under construction. A total of 
2,560 persons are at present accommodated in 383 cottages. 
The village also has 30 shops, four schools, two churches 
and a welfare centre. Surveys for the extension of roads 
to the area have been completed. Po Man Village now has 
131 cottages, with 16 under construction. A total of 491 
“egg were registered at this village at the end of Octo- 

er. 


The population of Chi Man Village, King’s Park, in- 
creased by 290 to 3,875 at the end of the month. They are 
being accommodated in 961 cottages. The village has four 
shops, a school, a church, a welfare centre; 145 new cottages 
and two more shops are in the course of*construction. ~The 
road along the Kowloon-Canton Railway cutting is nearly 
completed, and estimates have been prepared for the provi- 
sion of water to the higher levels of the area. The popula- 
tion of Lok Man Village, To Kwa Wan, stood at 505 at 
the end of the month whilst that of Pok Oi Village, Kowloon 
City, was 1,019. Pok Oi Village has 157 cottages, eight 
factories, a church, a school and a welfare centre. 


Six factories and 105 new cottages are under construc- 
tion at Pui Man Village, Kowloon City Tung Tau, which 
already has 672 domestic premises, eight shops, 23 factories, 
a school, two churches and two welfare centres. The popu- 
lation of the village at the end of the month was 3,018. A 
total of 1,018 persons are now accommodated in 226 cot- 
tages at Wai Man Village, Lai Chi Kok, which also has two 
shops, a welfare centre, a school and a church. Two new 
cottages are under construction at Kwong Man Village, Tai 
Hang Sai. The village has 1,959 settlers accommodated in 
438 cottages. 


On the Island, Hing Wah Village, Chai Wan, now has 
1,937 cottages, 51 shops, a school, two churches and two 
welfare centres; 91 new cottages and one shop are under 
construction. The population of this village at the end 
of October stood at 9,328, representing an increase of 266 
over the preceding month. Extension of the access road 
to the resettlement area is proceeding. Site formation for 
the market in Kau Man Village, Fu Tau Wat, has started. 
The village now has 197 cottages with four new ones under 
construction. 


A total of. 1,206 settlers were recorded at Ching Man 
Village, Sookunpoo, at the end of October. This village 
has 260 cottages, two shops and one church; 21 new cot- 
tages are in the course of construction. The population 
of Healthy Village, North Point, remains fairly steady. 


FINANCE & 
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The village has 99 cottages, five shops, two  fac- 
tories, a church, a school and a welfare centre. Eleven 
new cottages are under construction at Kung Man Village, 
Mount Davis, where 1,410 persons are being accommodated 
in 295 domestic premises, mostly of the approved type. At 
this village, additional standpipes for supplying water have 
been installed. 
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DIRECT SERVICES from 
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— VANCOUVER, for Au North America 
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Union Bldg., Hongkong, Phones 32066-7 
Canada connections with TCA 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 


Report for the second half of the 


lowest were $254'% and 249. For the 
month of November, the record high 
and low rates were $258% and 249. 


During the period under review, 
market was easy and prices’ stepped 
Gold down to a record low after World 
Nov. High .945 Low .945 Macao.99 War II. This was justified as world 
16 25414 252%, 26414 High prices also dropped, below the official 
+ end ag price to only 34.90, which was caused 
19 2517, 501: by heavy sales by U.S.S.R. Transit 
20 252 25] gold, for destination of Macao, arrived 
21 2521, 251% in the Colony during the period. 
Quicker arrival will now happen and 
24 250% 249% 
25 2501, 249 less expenses will be incurred. Our 
26 250% 249 My Low 260 stock will be easier to fill in case of 
shortage. The low level of prices en- 
30 250% 25014 couraged exporters as prices in Indo- 


The opening and closing rates were ' 


$254 and 250%, and the highest and 


nesia and Singapore were about 4% 
higher; but purchasing power there 
was poor and prices there will drop. 


It is expected that prices will be 
checked very soon, for there is no rea- 
son for world prices to be always below 
the official rate; the U.S.S.R. may sell 
the precious metal at 34.70 but not 
lower. 


Interest for changing over in the 
fictitious forward n.arket netted buyers 
69 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine for 
the period. More requirements for ex- 
port was the cause. Tradings remain- 
ed steady and totalled 176,500 taels, 
or averaged 12,800 taels per day. 


Positions taken figured at a _ daily 
average of 59,700 taels. Cash sales 
amounted to 32,530 taels, of which 


14.530 taels listed officially and 19,000 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao, and amounted to 23,600 
taels. A shipment of 40,000 ounces, 
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the last shipment from Saigon, arrived 
in Macao during the period. Exports 
figured at 28.300 taels, which were 
divided 8,000 taels to Singapore, 6,000 
taels to Indonesia, 5,000 taels to Ran- 
goon, 3,500 taels to India, 2,500 taels 
to Indochina, and 3,300 taels to Japan 
and Korea. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were $13.20-12.70 
and 12.70-11.90 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.09-36.70 per ounce. A 
total of 24,000 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.27-36.90 C.LF. Macao. 


US$ 
T.T. none Notes Notes 
Nov. High Low High Low 
16 5954, 5934 5891, RRS 
l7 5931. 590%, 
18 594°. 594%, 589 587% 
19 591 5931. 589 E88 
20) 595 5941, 590) 
21 506 544", 59%, 5891, 
23 5951, 590) 
24 5941., 594 5883, 588 
25 594%, 586%, 
26 594", 5934, 587% 
27 594°. 5931, 588 
28 594 5931, 5895, 
30 5931. 593 588 587%, 
Trading 
Totals US$ 2.12 million Cash 1.068 M. 
Forward 6.5 M. 
D.D. rates: High 59234 Low 590. 
Sales: US$575,000. 


In U.S.$ exchanges, as a whole, rates 
dropped slightly but there was no sure 
sign of weakness for cross rates were 
hardly changed, and offers and de- 
mands were well met. Profiteers in 
shipping notes to the States hesitated 
due to the action of the U.S. authori- 
ties in freezing the funds of those 
trading with the Communists. One 
Chinese Native Bank paid as high as 
1%% te one British Bank for ex- 
change of T.T. for cash notes. Future 
trend of the market is expected to 
be quiet, for the improvement of 
Sterling, though sure, has to wait for 
some important news before the offi- 
cial rate can be attacked. In the T.T. 
sector, gold and general merchants were 
good buyers and offers came from 
Japan, Taiwan and Philippine’ mer- 
chants. In the Notes market, cash 
notes were diminishing and speculators 
were careful in further sales, for the 
separation with T.T. was too big. In- 
terest, for changing over in the ficti- 
tious forward market favored sellers, 
amounted to $2.62 per U.S.$1,000, for 
the period. Pesitions taken figured at 
a daily average of 4% million U.S.$. 
In the D.D. sector, business increased 
due to more Chinese remittances. 


Silver 
Nov. 16-30 Bar per tael $ coins 5 20c coins 
High 5.53 5.58 2.73 
Low 5.50 3.55 2.72 


Trading ‘lotals &,.000 taels 20,000 coins 4,000 coins 


The market was easy in line with 
weak gold and easy U.S.$ markets, but 
business was poor and enquiries were 

_ few for exports. Import was small and 
stock also small. Future prospect of 


the market is rather gloomy, and only 
outlet is for local industrial purposes. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest. per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.99- 
1.94, Japan 0.0136-0.0134, and Indo- 
nesia 0.202-0.1912. Highest and low- 


est per HKS foreign currency: 
Malayan $0.5347, Indochina  13.50- 
13.10, and Thailand 3.25-3.50. Sales: 


Pesos 540,000, Yen 155 million. Indo- 
nesia rupiah 134, million, Malayan 
$685,000, Piastres 22 million, and Baht 
91%, million. Market as usual between 
general merchants’ to set off their 
balances. Business in baht was heavy. 
due to the unsettled financial condition 
in Thailand. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.77- 
15.64, Australia 12.13-12.11, New Zea- 
land 13.76-13.66, Egypt 14.30-14.20, 
South Africa 15.50-15.45, India 1.185- 
1.1575, Pakistan 1.08-1.07, Ceylon 1.01- 
1.00, Burma 0.80-0.75, Malaya 1.822- 
1.813, Canada 6.015-5.995, Philippines 
2.05-2.015. Macao 1.035-1.03, Japan 
0.01555-0.0148, Switzerland 1.40-1.38, 
France 0.01465-0.0146, Indochina 
0.0807-0.075, Indonesia  0.203-0.194., 
and Thailand 0.283-0.27. 


Chinese Exchanges 

People’s Bank Notes quoted no- 
minally at $160-158 per million. Tai- 
wan $ nctes quoted at $216.50-215.00 


per thousand, and remittances at 
232.00-225.00. 


Report for the week December 1-5: 


Gold 
Dec. Hieh .945 Low «945 Macao .99 
l 251 2501, Low 261% 
2 251 
252% 251", 
253% 253 264 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$250°s and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest were $253% and 250%. 

The market reacted after the weak- 
ness of the period before and trend 
was steady, for speculators were cover- 
ing to take their oversold profit and 
exporters were buying for their re- 
quirements. World prices also reacted, 
after the record low of 34.90, to 35.15; 
this helped the local prices to appre- 
ciate. 

Interest favoured buyers, amounted 
to 42 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings amounted to 70,800 taels or 
averaged 14,160 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 58,700 taels per 
average day. Cash sales totalled 10,830 
taels, of which 4,830 taels listed and 
6,000 taels arranged. Imports were 
from Macao, and totalled 8,200 taels. 
Exports figured at 11,300 taels, which 
were divided 6,500 taels to Singapore, 
5,000 taels to Indonesia, 800 taels to 
Rangoon, and 1,000 taels to India. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
99 fine were $12.70 and 12.30-12.00 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
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Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were U.S.$37.34-36.90. C.LF. Macao 
prices asked for were 37.30, but no 
contract concluded. 


Silver 
Dec. 1-5 Bar per tael $ coins 5 20c¢ coins 
High 5.52 3.56 2.72 
Low 5.52 2.72 


Trading Totals 2,000 taels 5,000 coins Nominal 


The market was deadly quiet with 
practically no change in prices, only 
small business traded, mostly require- 
ments by local silversmiths for indus- 
trial uses. 


US$ 
Dew. Histh Low High Low 
5931, E92", 587%, 
2 5933", 5921., 589 
3 5954, 592), 5887. 588 
4 5927. 587 
5 593 F911, 58674 54%, 
Triding 
Totals US$ 640,000 Cash 294,000 


Forward 34, M. 

D.D. rates: High 59034. Low 
588%. Sales: US$285,000. 

There was only a slight drop in 
rates in T.T., but rather heavy in Notes, 
for there was a rumour that shipments 
of Notes to the U.S. have been refused 
entry. Though this has not been con- 
firmed, speculators were using this 
factcr to sell. Future trend of the 
market is uncertain. 

In the T.T. sector, 
Philippine merchants’ were _ selling, 
with support of gold importers. In the 
Notes market, speculators were selling. 
Interest favoured sellers, totalled 45 
cents per US$1,000, and positions taken 
figured at US$4 million. In the D.D. 
sector, business increased, due to more 
Chinese remittances. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. rates 

Highest and lowest per. foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.955- 
1.95, Japan 0.01355-0.01335, and Indo- 
nesia 0.202. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malayan $ 
0.5347, Indochina 13.30, and Thailand 
3.40. Sales: Pesos 160,000, Yen 45 
million, Indonesian rupiah 750,000, 
Malayan $140,000; Piastres 6 million, 
and Baht 2% million. Market was 
quiet. 
Bank Notes 

Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.64- 
15.62. Australia 12.13, New Zealand 
13.90-13.80, Egypt 14.20-14.00, South 
Africa 15.47-15.42, India 1.1625-1.155, 
Pakistan 1.07, Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.80, 
Malaya 1.82-1.818, Canada 6.01-5.985, 
Philippines 2.02-2.00, Macao 1.03-1.02, 
Japan 0.01485-0.0147, France 0.014675- 
0.01465. Indochina 0.0765-0.0745, Indo- 
nesia 0.207-0.203, and Thailand 0.265- 
0.26. Market was quiet. 
Chinese Exchanges 

People’s Bank notes quoted no- 
minally at $160 per million. Taiwan 
$ notes quoted at HK$214.50-214.00 
per thousand, remittances at 
225.00-215.00. Market was quiet and 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The Federation of Malaya’s Finan- 
cial Secretary, Mr. E. Himsworth, 
announced in his budget speech that 
the Government does not intend, now 
or in the immediate future, to in- 
crease company income tax as heavy 
taxation in an undeveloped country 
tends to frighten off investment capital 
and what this country needs more 
thar. anything else is additional invest- 
ment in order that its national income 
shall be increased. This welcome news 
was closely followed by a rise in the 
rubber price to over 61 cents a pound 
due to reports that the United States 
authorities were sympathetic in their 
attitude to the depressed state of 
natural rubber and that ameliorative 
action was imminent. Consequently 
the turnover in Industrials, which were 
a stronger market, and in tin shares, 
which benefited from the higher metal 
price, was the highest for many months. 


In Industrials, substantial parcels of 
Fraser & Neave, Wearnes and Malayan 
Breweries changed hands’ at improv- 
ing prices. Malayan  Collieries, with 
business done at 90 cents, moved 
against the general trend as appar- 
ently the normal dividend 
passed over. 


There were widespread dealings in 
tin shares and the volume of business 
written reached a level reminiscent of 
the days of a high metal price. Again 
price improvements in London tin 
shares were on a small scale in com- 
parison with those on the Malayan 
Register. 


The Rubber share section, which for 
some considerable time has been of 
little consequence, is showing signs of 
taking on a new lease of life, and 
there was greatly increased inquiry 
and turnover resulting from London’s 
enthusiasm for rubbers having at last 
permeated to this country. 


Business done 21ist to 27th November, 1953. 

Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97% 
to $2.02'4, Federal Dispensary $2.70, Gammons 
$2.92 to $2.95, Hammers $2.80 to $2.82%, 
Hongkong Bank (Col.) $815, Malayan Breweries 
$3.15 to $3.25, Malayan Cements $1.35 and 
$1.36, Malayan Collieries 90 cents, Robinson 
Ords. $1.65, Sarawak Steamships $9.00, Straits 
Times $2.7714 and $2.80, Straits Steamships 
$20%, U.E. Ords. $12.10 to $12.35, Union 
Insurance of Canton $455.50, Henry Waugh 
$2.10, Wearnes $2.271%4 to $2.32. 


Tins. Hong Fatts $1.37%, Hitam Tin 63 ets. 
and 64 cts. Klang River $2.67'14, $2.72\% and $2.70. 
Kuchais $2.121%4 to $2.20 to $2.17%, Lingui 
$1.45, Petaling $3.45 to $3.60, Rahman Hyd. 
$1.30, Rantaus $2.22 to $2.3214, to $2.25, Sungei 
Ways $3.30 to $3.25, Taiping Consols, $2.15. 


Austral Amals, 13/9 to 14/3, Berjuntais 24/-, 
Kamunting 8/6 and 8/7%4, Katu 19/3, Kuala 
Kampars 35/- to 36/-, Laruts 12/- to 12/6 to 
12/1%, Rawang Tins 9/4% to 9/714, Renong 
Consol. 13/-, Tongkah Harbour 10/- and 10/1%, 
Ampats 8/6, Ayer Hitams 24/-. Kinta Kellas 
7/4% to 7/6, Pahang Consol. 13/0% e.d. and 
13/- o.d., Siamese Tin 8/3%,, Sione 4/10, So. 
Kintas 13/6 and 13/7. 


Rubbers. Ayer Hitam’ 37'% cents and 38% 
cents, Ayer Panas 62% cents and 63% cents, 
Batu Lintangs $1.071% to $1.13, Glenealy 70 
cents, Kempas $1.07%% and $1.10 x.d., Kluang 
70 cents, Lunas $1.65, Pajam 65 to 72% cents, 
Sungei Bagans $1.40 to $1.50, Teluk Ansons 75 
cents to 7744 cents. 


Overseas Investments: 

British. Amal. Tin (Nigeria) 11/11%, Ariston 
Gold 5/6, Bisichi 4/454 and 4/5, Burmah Oil 
58/3, Broadcast Relays 29/9, C.T.S. Ords. 
24/1% and 24/-, Gold and Base Metals 2/9'%, 
Grayson Rollo 5/6, Lydenburg Plats 7/4'%. 
Oriental Telephones 75/414, Paton & Baldwins 
25/1014, Settle Speakman 72/3. 

Australian. Bank of New South Wales Rights 
125/- Stg., Courtaulds 22/3, Sleigh Rights 3/4. 


NEW GRAVING DOCK FOR 


is being . 


SINGAPORE 


The Singapore Government has 
placed a contract for the construction 
of the new Queen’s Graving Dock. 
The new dock represents the first stage 
of an -extensive development pro- 
gramme planned for the port. of 
Singapore. 

It will be 605 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and 35 feet high and will be able 
to accommodate almost § any vessel 
calling at Singapore. It is designed 
primarily, however, for the docking of 
large modern oil tankers. 


Work on the new dock is expected 
to begin almost immediately and will 
take about two years to complete. A 
large proportion of the materials to 
be used will be British and the tech- 
nical staff will also be all British. 


BRITISH CARS FOR CHINA 


Following the announcement by the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade that 
small passenger cars may now be ex- 
ported to China under licence, the 
Chairman of the British Motor Cor- 
poration, producers of Austin and 
Morris cars, confirmed that a tentative 
agreement had been reached. for the 
supply to China of a few hundred of 
its small popular models, valued at 
£200,000. 


The Board of Trade has made it 
clear that the easing of restrictions 
on car export to China applies only to 
small cars without a four-wheel drive 
and with accommodation for not more 
than six people. It does not apply to 
commercial vehicles of any kind or to 
station wagons. This type of vehicle 
bas been on the approved list of 
strategic goods, the export of which 
has been forbidden by other European 
countries. 


The cars, which the British Motor 
Corporation will send to China under 
the tentative agreement, will be two 
of the most popular models on the 
roads in the United Kingdom. They 
are the Austin Somerset A-40 and a 
new small A-30 (7). 


The four-cylinder 1%-litre “Somer- 
set” is claimed to be the most-exported 
car in the world It has a maximum 
speed of 69 miles per hour with a fuel 
consumption of some 30 miles to the 
gallon. It has been in production for 
two years. 


The A-30 is designed as both a four- 
door and two-door’ saloon and it is 
one of the cheapest cars on the Bri- 
tish market. It is powered by a four- 
cylinder 803 c¢.c. engine developing 42 
b.h.p. The maximum speed is 63 miles 


765 


per hcur and the fuel consumption is 


42 miles per gallon. 

When the licences are cleared it 
would be possible to deliver the cars 
from the British Motor Corporation’s 
factories very quickly. The tentative 
agreement is expected to lead to a 
bigger contract. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Report for November:— Price _ in- 
creases were recorded in most stocks, 
and most marked in Hongkong Lands 
which registered an increase of $11.- per 
share over the closing rate for October. 
A demand has set in for Banks, Unions 
and Lombards. The market closed 
firm with buyers unsatisfied but re- 
luctant to increase their bids. 

Dividend and Bonus Announcements: 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Hongkong 
Realty & Trust Co., China Light & 
Power Co. and Sandakan Light & 
Power Co. 

New Capital Issue: The Hongkong 
Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. announced 
the issue of 2,000,000 shares in the 
ratio of 1 New for 1 Old share upon 
payment of the Par Value ($1.-) per 
share. 

Business reported during November: 
$15,767,852. Business reported in 1952: 
$142,309,007. Business for Jan./Nov. 
1952: $133,405,583. Business reported 
November 1952: $14,643,782. 


Business done during November: 
Qty. of Shares 


344% H.K. Govt. Loan (1934) ...... $ 11,000 
34% H.K. Govt. Loan (1948) ...... 240,000 
eas che sas 13,900 
4,472 

7.000 

3,900 
22,467 
100 
China Entertainment 200 

Rubber: 

Amglo-Java 150 
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HONGKONG SHARES: HIGHEST & LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR OCTOBER AND FOR JAN./SEPT. 1953:— 
Highest Lowest 1953 ss Highest Lowest 1953 
Jan./Sept Jan./Sept. October 
Stock High w High Low Stock High Lew High Lew 
H.K. Government 314° Loan(1934) $91!. $911, 
314% ,, (1940) $911: $91', Industrials 
Do. (1948) $93 $89 Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $19'% $144, $18.80 $18.10 
- 
H'kong & Svhai Corp. $1540 $1335 $1593 $1505 $20% $15.10 $17.60 $17.60 
London Register —--- 
Bank of East Aste, $157 $146 Stores, Ete. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. .. $255 $235 A & Co.. Ltd : 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $83 $755 $565 $R2214, avson . $20.40 $24.20 $23.20 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $51, $4.90 $5.80 $5.30 Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ........ $29.10 $22.80 $23.70 $2314 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. $27 $24 omen 
Shi China Emporium, Ltd. ........ $9. 60 $91, $9.20 $9.20 
ipping $2.10 $1.80 $2.20 $2.20 
Douglas Kwong Sang Hong. Ltd. ....... $154 $142 $154 $151 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .. (0)$20 
(Bonus) $13. $19.80 $19 Miscellaneous 
$13.20 China Entertainment & Land 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 2 a Investment Co., Ltd. ...... $19.20 $1614, $19.20 $19.20 
$1.60 $1.30 $1.40 $1.35 International Films Ltd. 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. $3.10 Ai $9.05 $81, & Construction 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns ‘ 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Vibro Piling Co., EAd. $8.10 $7 
LAG. $9114 $68 $8 $87 Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., 
North Point Wharves Ltd. ...... $6.70 $5', $1.65 $114 
Shanghai Hongkew Wharf Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. .... $5.70 $7.30 $6.20 
bee ) $6.15 $5.4 614, 6.30 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., o $ $ 
Ltd. j $21.90 $2160 Cotton Mills 
China rovident oan an $13.: 90 
Ci, (N)$11.70 vis $12.40 Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.80 $2 $2.56 $2.40 
(1953 Issue) Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. $5.80 $4.95 $6.60 $5.65 
$11.60 $111, $12.10 $12 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ....+. $2.30 $1.60) $2 $2 Rubbers, Etc. 
Mining The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
$4.65 $4.65 The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings The Planta- 
ion Co., $5.55 $3.30 $3 $3 
$8. 30 $6.90 $4.10 $7.39 Zhe Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $21, $1.56 $1.85 $1. 825 
Hongkong Land Investment and (O) $64 - , , The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
Co., (Bones) $664) 34% $64 $61 (1914) Ltd. $3.40 $21, 
Shanghai Land ‘Investment Co., The Dontinion Rubber Co., Ltd. $2.05 $1.40 omen 
$1.80 $1.30 $1.45 $1.40 The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ $0.40 $0.40 neni 
$17 $12.30 317.306 $16.70 The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., $3.10 $2.80 $2.80 $2280 
$2.65 $2.20 Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.42 $0.35 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .......... —— Langkat 
Public Utilities age Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Hongkong Trantways .....+..+:. $25.90 $19.90 $25.90 $25.30 osch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. (F. Pd.) $36 35 $0.85 $0.55 — 
ys, Pd.) $18 $17: The Rubber Trust, Ltd. ........ $2.30 $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 
Star Ferry Co., Ltd. sccocececss $152 $98 $156 $132 The "ee Kedah Piantations, 
(F.Pd) $14 $910 $14 $13.10 The Kelantan Rubber 
(P. Pd.) $10 $5.96 $9.90 $9.10 Estates (1925) Ltd. ........ $0.80 $0.70 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... $28.3 $20 90 $28.30 $27.30 [he Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $10%, $R iL, $10 $9.30 $1.10 $1.40 $1.40 
(X Rts) $6.15 The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., $6.15 
"Legs (Rts) $0.15 $0.15 The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2.30 $2.10 
$6" $73, $7", The Duri Rubber Estates, 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Lid. (O)$22.70 $15.80 $23.60 $2914, The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) ‘ $1.90 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ........ $1.30 $0.85 _—- The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.60 $11, Ya 


Share Market Report fer last week: 


in many counters bidding has _ been 
overdone. As soon as capital will 
again be required by traders, sales in 


During the current year there have 
been some remarkable appreciations in 
the market which fact has not gone 


The market during the last few the share market will be conspicuous unnotice 
weeks has active with inquiry which, as has always been’ the case, who 
from merchants whose idle capital, will be accompanied by immediate _ securities. The question of further 
due to the trade recession, was seek- downmarking. Many buyers have been _ price appreciation has excited some 
ing investment. Prices hardened but motivated to employ their idle funds _ speculative circles whose efforts in 
there were occasional profit-taking in the share market to obtain the divi- other markets have not met with suc- 
liquidations which tended to bring the dend and afterwards to sell their hold- cess. The slump in the free market 
price level down to more reasonable ings at no loss. Yields have how- rate of the US$ with consequent 
figures. At current prices there IS ever as a result of the increase in rates liquidations of funds held in the US 
little interest shown by traditional been reduced and now range between and of hoards in US notes, as well 


investing circles as it is believed that 


7 and 10% on the average. 


as the depression in the gold market, 
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have aroused new interest’ in local 
shares. Many of the new holders are 
considered very unstable and _ liable 
to liquidate as soon as better invest- 
ment or speculative prospects appear. 


Lowest prices this year compared 
with current quotations of some 


7 popular shares: 


1953 lowest current price 


Union Insurance ........ 755 865 
143% 18.60 
er 1814 23.80 


Last week’s closing rates:— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314° Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nont. 
314% (1948), 92 b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1615 b; 1625 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £9444 nom.” 
Chartered Bank, 42/- nom. 

Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £2414 nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 175 nom. 


Insurances 


Lombard Ins., 58 b. 
Union Ins., 86234 865 s. 


China Underwriters, 7.70 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 185 nom. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 175 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 914 nom. 
(Def.), 45 s. 
Shells (Bearer), 96/3 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 19.40 b; 20 s. 
Asia Nav., 1% nom. 
Wheelocks Ex. Div., 8.05 b; 8.15 s. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 851% b. 

North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 s. 

H.K. Docks, 21.30 b; 21.70 s. 

China Providents (Old), 12.80 b; 13 s, 
= (New), 12.30 s. 

S'hai Dockyards, 1.80 nom. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 4°; nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2%c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Blidgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8.35 b; 8.40 s. 

H.K. Lands, 75 b; 76 s. 

S’hai Lands, 1.375 »s. 

Eumphreys, 18.10 b; 18.20 s. 

H.K. Realties, 1.90 b; 1.975 s. 
= (Rights), 1 s. 

Chinese Estates, 210 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 26.70 b: 27 s. 
Peak Tranis (F. Pd.), 43 nom. 
- (Partly Pd.), 21.20 nom. 
Star Ferries, 145 s. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 13.70 b; 14 5s, 
mu (Partly Pd.), 10.80 s. 
H.K. Electrics, 29 b; 29.20 s. 
Macao Electrics, 10.70 b; 11 s. 
Sandakan Lights, 8's b. 
Telephones, 261%4 b; 26.70 s. 
Shanghai Gas, &80¢ nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.60 b; 18.80 
H.K. Ropes, 16.60 b. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 23.80 b; 23.90 s. 


Watsons, 21.60 gs. 


Crawfords, 24.40 nom. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 26 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 b. 

China Emporium, 9.20 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2.15 b. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 155 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 5614 nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 19.20 nom. 
International Films, nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.40 b. 
i (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom, 
Vibro Pilings, 8.20 nom. 
Marsnian Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 70¢ nom. 
S‘hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.35 nom. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2 b. 
Textile Corp., 6% s. 


Rubber Companies 
Amalgamated Rubber, 75c b: 82 s. 
Angio-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, b. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 
Langkat, 80¢ nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.40 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 73c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1 nont. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATIONS 


, The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended November 28, 
1953 


The North-China Daily News & 
Herald, (Holdings) Limited—Proprie- 
tors of newspapers, journals, maga- 
zines, books and other literary works 
and undertakings; Nominal Capital, 
Sterling £300,000; Registered Office, 
Marina House, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: D. Brittan Evans, 17, 
Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor, F. G. 
Nigel, R.B.L. 536, Deepwater’ Bay, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Yick Fung Land Investment, Mort- 
gage & Finance Company, Limited—To 
purchase for investment or resale, and 
to traffic in land and house and other 
property of any tenure, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers: Lam 
Yue Yin, 146, Wing Lok Street West, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Ko 
Chi Tho, 10, Shan Kwong Road, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Chik Fung Investments, Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease or in ex- 
change, or hire or otherwise acquire 
any land and hereditaments of any 
tenure, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$5,000,000; Registered Office, No. 7, 
Grampian Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 


Lam Chi Fung, 7, Grampian Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Lam Chan Chik 
Ting, 7, Grampian Road, Kowloon, 
House Wife. 


The Peak Steamship Company Limit- 
ed—To purchase, take exchange, 
build, etc. steam and other ships and 
vessels; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,- 
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000; Subscribers: John Louis Marden, 
457, The Peak, Hongkong, Company 
Director; William George Easton Lan- 


naman, 107, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Chartered Accountant. 
Fook Cheong Hat Manufacturing 


Company’  Limited—Hatters, milliners, 
makers and suppliers of head-gear and 
head-dress; Nominal Capital, HK$300.- 
000; Registered Office, No. 264, Laichi- 
kok Road, ground floor and Nos. 17-19, 
Shun Ning Road, Kowloon; Subscri- 
bers: Lai Hin Wah, 264, Laichikok 
Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Leung Yee Mui, 264, Laichikok 
Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Married 
Woman. 


Crowsnest Limited——Bankers, capi- 
talists, financiers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 601, Marina House, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Raymond Ed- 
ward Moore, 1, Des Voeux Road Cen- 
tral, Hongkong, Solicitor; Michael T. 
Holmes, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


SANDAKAN LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY (1922) LIMITED 


At the 27th ordinary yearly meeting 
of shareholders of Sandakan Light and 
Power Company (1922) Ltd. a net 
profit of $114,822 during the 1951-52 
period was announced, also dividends 
of 50 cents per share on 50,000 shares 
and 14.56 cents per share on new 
shares. 


A special capital bonus of $250,000 
was declared at an extraordinary gen- 
eral meeting of the Company held im- 
mediately after the annual meeting. 

When reviewing the past year’s 
working the Chairman declared that 
the $77,554 increase over the previous 
year was most satisfactory, as well 
as the increase of 22 per cent on pro- 
ducts and sales of electricity. 


In February, 1953, a new issue was 
successfully made of two new shares 
for every one held at a premium of 
$1 per share. After deducting the 
expenses of the new issue the balance 
of the premium amounted to $99,634. 
It had been decided to transfer a fur- 
ther sum of $135,000 to General Re- 
serve, bringing the balance under this 
head up to $250,000. 


The new issue has raised the issued 
capital to $750,000 approximately 66 
per cent of the shareholders funds, 
which stand at $1,123,900. In addition 
to the proceeds of this issue the Com- 
pany has received the final payment of 
the War Losses Claim amounting to 
$58,644. 

The Chairman said in part: “AI- 
though at first sight it might appear 
that the result of the year’s working 
justified an increased distribution, it 
must be borne in mind that we are 
faced with heavy capital expenditure 
over the course of the next two or 
three years. In my speech at the Ex- 
traordinary Meeting in February of 
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this year, I stated the need for an 
increase in the present installed capa- 
city of the power station of a further 
700 K.V.A. by 1955, and estimated 
that a deposit of one third of the cost 
of the equipment, $125,000, would 
have to be paid during 1953. In con- 
junction with our Management in 
Sandakan and our Consulting Engineer 
in London, a considerable number of 
tenders have been considered by your 
Board and it has now been decided to 
place an order for a 612 K.V.A. Diesel 
Alternator Set. 


I am pleased to be able to report 
that the Power Station has again 
operated continuously throughout the 
year without any serious interruption 
of supply and that we were able to 
meet the very high demand for de- 
corative lighting during the Corona- 
tion celebrations. The indications are 
that the load will continue to increase 
during the coming year, and I feel 
confident that another successful year 
is ahead of us.” 


CHINA’S FLOOD CONTROL WORK 


A Scottish firm is to supply 120 air 
compressors, worth approximately 
£200,000, to China for flood control 
and irrigation purposes. The air com- 
pressors, for which export licences 
have been granted by the Board of 
Trade, will be of two types. One type 
is a portable compressor driven by a 
diesel engine and the other is a 
stationary model powered by = an 
electric motor. The first shipment 
will be dispatched towards the end 
of December and delivery of the whole 
order is to be completed by April. 


THAI IMPORT CONTROL 
MEASURES 


As from November 17, regulations 
controlling imports have been _ intro- 
duced by the Thai authorities. The 
measure, known as the Royal Decree 
(No. 9) BE 2496, imposes contro! 
over the import of 35 categories of 
goods affecting over 100 items, the 
following, however, being excepted: 
a) Goods en route to Thailand prior 
to Nov. 17, 1953; b) Goods indented 
under L/C opened prior to Nov. 17, 
in which case the importer must sub- 
mit the documentary evidence’ as 
proof to the Bank of Thailand within 
seven days (excluding holidays) of 
Nov. 17; c) Goods sent as gifts or 
personal effects accompanying travel- 
lers to Thailand, the value of which 
does not exceed 3000 Baht. 


Below is given a list of the com- 
modities covered by the Royal Decree 
(No. 9) BE 2496 of Nov. 17, 1953; 
for the import of which permission 
will have to be obtained from_ the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs: 


Imports from Singapore’ are also 
affected by these controls. Those 
from Japan, however, are not covered 
by the new rulings. 


1. All kinds of foodstuffs, including animal 
fodder. 

9 Live animals. 

8. Fruits, grains, seeds, including nuts. 

4. Sugar, sugar products and molasses. 

5. Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, flavouring and 
products thereof. 

6. Beverages, whether alcoholic or  non- 
alcoholic. 

7. Tobacco and tobacco products. 

& Hides, leather and furs. 

9. Raw rubber, including synthetic and _ re- 
conditioned rubber. 

10. Wood, cord, firewood and charcoal. 

11. Pulp and waste-paper. 

12. Fibre, ineluding yarn. 

183. Fertilizers. 

14. Ores, including asphalt, sand, gravel, clay, 
sait, sulphur, abrasive, stone, asbestos, 
fluorite, magnesium and black lead. 


15. Ingots, iron and scrap iron. 

16. Materials from animal and vegetable. 

17. Fuel oil, diesel oil, lubricating oil, and 
similar products, including coal, coke 
lienite, and their by-products. 

18. Oi) and animal fat, including wax. 

19. Chemical products, including alcohol, gly- 
cerine, turpentine, tar, chemicals for pro- 


cessing and colouring hides, paints, varnish, 
ink. medieal equipment, essential oil, per- 
_fumery, toilet articles, polishes, soap and 
toilet paper. 
°0. Manufactured goods made of 
imitation leather. 
©}. Manufactured goods made of fur and 
imitation fur. 
°° Natural rubber manufactured 
synthetic rubber goods. 
22. Manufactured goods made 


leather and 


goods and 


of wood and 


24. Paper, cardboard and paper products. 

°5 Textiles, piecegoods, clothing, other finish- 
ed products including silk, ribbon, rope. 
sunny sack, carpet, plastic and rubberized 
sheet. 

°6. Mineral and metal goods, including plas- 
ter, cement, stone, asbestos, brick, tiles, 
grinding stone, sand paper, carbon and 
black lead products. articles made of as- 


bestos, porcelain and earthern wares, glass 
and gilasswares. 


27. Silver, platinum, precious stone and 
jewellery. 

°s Tron. steel, copper, nickel, aluminium, lead, 
zine. tin and other metals, whether finish- 


ed or in crude form. 
29. Metal = goods. including arms, 
tools, and electrical appliances. 
30. Vehicular machines, including tractor, office 
appliances, typewriter, machines for min- 
ing, building and other industries, electrical 
generators, batteries, electric bulbs, radio, 


machine 


telecommunications goods, electric wire, 
electrical appliances, all kinds of vehicles. 

31. Shoes and other footwear. 

32. Scientific, professional and photographic 
implements, including film and photo- 
eraph, optical goods, watches. 

23. Musical instruments, including records 


and tape or wire recording machine. 
°4. Printed matters. 


55. Candles, lighters. umbrellas, walking sticks 


end similar products, buttons, carved arti- 
cles, household utensils, refrigerators, 
plastie goods. rattan wares, brooms, 
brushes, sport goods, toys, fountain pens. 


Pipes, articles of 
antique; and_ similar 
manufactured goods as enumerated in item 


35. 


MALAYAN MINING INDUSTRY 


In the third quarter of 1953, the 
price of tin metal fell although the 
rapid decline was arrested during 
July. The price steadied up during 
August, and remained fairly level, at 
an average of $308.41 per picul, during 
September. The production of 13,880 
tens of tin-in-concentrates during the 
quarter showed an increase of 396 
tons over the production of the second 
quarter. The production for the first 
nine months of this year was 41,411 
tons compared with 42,294 tons for 
the corresponding period during 1952. 
There was a nett decrease of 3 in 


pencils. and st»tionery. 
art. curios, and 
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the number of dredges in operation. 
Several dredges are under reconstruc- 
tion, on transfer to new properties, 
and others are closed temporarily for 
major overhauls and structural al- 
terations. The number of other mines 
in operation remained steady during 
the third quarter, except for Chinese- 
owned gravel-pump mines, which 
showed a nett decrease of 13 during 
this period. 

_ 364,960 tons of iron-ore were pro- 
duced during the third quarter, making 
a total of 881,988 tons for the first 
nine months of this year, compared 
with 785,946 tons over the same period 
during 1952. 

The total production of other 
minerals was: coal 69,656 tons; raw 
gold 3,911 troy ozs.; scheelite 6 tons; 
wolfram 31 tons; ilmenite 9,150 tons; 
china clay 300 tons; columbite 12 
tons; bauxite 47,460 tons. 


JAPANESE TAX RELIEF BONDS 


By issuing tax relief bonds, the 
Japanese Government is attempting to 
encourage the flow of savings into fixed 
investment. The bonds are on sale as 
from August 20. The issue is in ac- 
cordance with the Law Concerning the 
Special Tax Relief Bonds promulgated 


on August 7. Bonds are to be floated 
in four different denominations 
(Y5,000, Y10,000, Y50,000, and 


Y100,000) up to a total of Y20 billion, 
all of which will be redeemed five years 
after the date of flotation. They will 
be sold at par and will bear interest of 
4 per cent per annum, payable twice a 
year. Partial redemption will start 
three years from the date of issue, and 
will be completed in three approxi- 
mately equal instalments, the first two 
series of bonds to be redeemed being 
drawn by lot, 

For the year April 1953-March 1954, 
an individual taxpayer will be entitled 
to a reduction of his tax obligation 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the value 
of the tax relief bonds purchased by 
him. It is understood, however, that 
the amount thus written off is not to 
exceed 20 per cent of his income tax 
liabilities. For corporate taxpayers, 
the tax to be waived is that which falls 
due on the basis of returns filed during 
the period August 7, 1953 to March 381, 
1954. The tax reduction will be equal 
to 21 per cent of the value of the bonds 
purchased, but—as for the individual 
taxpayer—the amount written off can- 
not exceed 20 per cent of the tax 
obligation. 

The tax relief conditions attached to 
these bonds raise their effective yield 
to a high level. It is estimated that, 
for bonds redeemed after three years, 
an individual taxpayer would enjoy an 
effective yield of about 14.5 per cent. 
Typical calculations of the yields for 
holding periods are as fol- 
Ows: 


Subscriber Holding Period 


Individuals 3 years 14.585 % p.a. 
4 years 12.062 p.a. 

* 5 years 10.564 % p.a. 
Corporations 3 years 12.625 °o p.a. 
4 years 10.584 % p.a. 

years 9.354 °% p.a. 


= 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART I 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Amer—American 


Am No Cent or So n s—America, North, Central or South, “not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Rvanda Urundi 


Br —British ee 
Cent Am—Central America 
Co—Continental 
Ctys—Countries 


Bur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, 


Fr—French 


Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States 


n s—not specified 


or Southern, 


, not specified 


OEEC—Organization for European Exonomic Cooperation 


Oth—Other 

specif, spec or sp—specified 

UK—United Kingdom 

USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
*_Indirect or derived data 


BURMA 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 
Continental OEEC tebe bes 12.6 13.8 13.2 
Co OEEC Dependencies 1.5 1.4 1.5 
27.0 24.8 25.9 
1.5 1.2 1.4 
26.9 24.7 25.8 
3 .3 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec, Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec -D 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 ae 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1961 1952 
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1. 1 
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bo bo OO 


Areas not specified .......... 


Arems Mot specified 
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wre ow 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec.  Jan.-Dea Jan.-Dec. 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
18.8 12.6 15.7 50.3 31.1 70.3 41.9 3.2 
bad 6.0 3.3 4.7 12.0 12.4 19.9 15.4 14.8 
1.4 1.0 4.0 2.0 2.6 3.0 3 
ITI TT 63.6 58.9 61.3 114.6 124.1 118.0 184.4 109.2 
babs 53.7 51.8 52.7 91.7 94.3 77.2 123.2 86.8 
1.6 1.5 1.6 2.1 1.8 2.9 6.1 2.0 
France 2.2 1.6 1.9 2.2 3.5 4.2 7.9 3.2 
eee -7 -7 6.9 9.0 12.5 21.0 10.3 
Bowthorm 2 1.9 2.1 8.1 6.8 10.3 17.1 12.8 
1.8 1.4 1.6 §.7 5.5 9.3 15.1 12.8 
1.1 1.4 1.2 17.9 18.2 13.8 17.0 13.3 
5 4 1.5 3.5 1.0 2.7 
1.9 1.8 1.0 1.7 
Dr States. 2 3 5 
8 1 6 1.2 21 9.5 
8.5 5.5 7.0 18.8 17.4 18.5 39.0 18.1 
6.1 3.9 5.0 8.7 6.7 6.3 10.1 7.5 
cc 9 3 1.2 2 1.5 2.1 
7.8 6.3 7.0 34.0 32.1 35.8 23.2 
4.9 4.0 4.4 23.8 23.9 19.0 
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French W Africa... 
Gold Coast 
Kenya ¢ 
Madagascar 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia... 
Southern Rhodesia .. 
Africa not specified 

Br Africa not specif 


Miscellaneous 
Oth Ctys Areans.. 
Special Categories .. 
Br Ctys Area not sp 
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Grand Total 
Continental 


OEEC 


Co OEEC Dependencies 


Sterling Area ...... 
OEEC Sterling 
UK Dependencies 
Other Sterling 

Far East Sterling .. 

French Franc Area 


Latin Republics 


North America 


Br Ctys not specif 
Cent Am and Antilles 


Areas not specified 


Am No Cent or So ns 


Br Ctys not specif... 


South America 


Argentina 
Brazil 


Areas not specified 
Br Ctys not specif... 


North Western Eurcpe 


United Kingdom 
Austria 


sore 


Turkey 


USSR 
Bulgaria 


Finland 


Yugoslavia ........... 
Areas not specified. 
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Paraguay 
France l. 5 4. 
Germany 2 ] 2 1 3 4. 
Ireland 
Netherlands 1 2. 5 5. 
Switzerland l 
Southern Europe 4 3 3 1.3 6.2 2.8 4m 3.9 
Italy sand chaos 1.1 6.1 2.6 4 3.9 
East Europe and USSR gaps 9 1.0 1.0 9 2.4 1.8 3 
Czechoslovakia ..... 1 1 5 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan-Dec. Average Jan-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan-Dec. Jan.-Deon Jan.-Dec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
* és 3.1 2.7 2.9 9.2 7.5 9.8 7.6 
‘on 1 1.8 1.0 7.0 4.4 3.7 6.1 
53.1 50.5 61.8 106.7 110.6 116.8 126.7 125.2 
este eee eee 12.5 12.7 12.6 61.7 43.7 47.9 48.1 38.7 
bobs .2 .3 .6 .6 .8 6.8 
19.9 18.9 19.4 39.3 41.7 38.0 39.5 44.4 
7.5 6.2 6.8 1.1 .6 2.2 3.0 1.4 
6.1 5.6 5.8 4.0 5.1 6.5 16.7 21.7 
Malaya and Singapore” 1.0 Ron 1.8 1.9 4.3 
“ke dc 9 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.4 
2.3 2.2 2.3 43.1 36.8 16.8 26.0 26.0 
“Sounds pens Chee .2 3 .3 
Northern Rhodesia .......... 
1 
| 7.5 18.4 
HONGKONG 
EXPORTS TO 
141.3 154.8 148.1 398.7 528.6 650.2 775.7 507.3 
7.0 10.1 8.5 15.0 18.6 30.1 29.1 24.3 
ae ee oe 10.2 9.9 10.1 4.8 4.6 4.2 6.2 6.1 
26.9 24.6 25.7 104.9 141.2 177.2 244.0 128.2 
REE 6.3 6.4 6.3 18.9 32.7 29.4 37.5 14.5 
16.0 13.5 14.8 62.1 67.2 105.0 143.6 87.0 
4.6 4.6 4.6 23.7 41.2 42.8 62.8 26.6 
15.5 14.5 15.0 68.4 83.9 130.4 178.3 99.2 
11.5 12.6 12.1 7.3 7.6 6.1 10.8 8.7 
.3 
13.3 16.4 14.8 40.2 56.4 55.8 31.3 23.2 
12.4 15.7 14.0 38.4 52.8 54.0 28.4 19.8 
.6 .3 .8 1.5 1.6 2.1 
6 1 .4 1.6 1.0 3.0 2.2 1.9 
6 4 1.6 1.0 3.0 2.2 1.9 
13.2 16.4 14.8 30.9 48.8 55.4 63.3 34.9 
6.3 6.4 6.3 18.9 32.7 29.4 37.5 14.5 
bbe 1.2 | 1.8 3.9 7.5 8.8 6.5 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dea Jan.-Dec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Southern Europe ee ot 3.0 2.5 4.3 3.3 4.4 
Italy 1 2.2 1.9 3.6 $3.1 4.4 
East Europe and USSR ........... 3.7 
USSR ee oe 3.7 = 
ec 1 1 1 1.0 3.1 1.7 2.1 3 
Syria and Lebanon ....... ose ove 2 
107.5 113.7 110.6 292.3 386.1 506.2 637.3 419.6 
Burma *e eee 1.0 9 1.0 3.0 4.2 4.0 9.3 
ob od cece 57.6 69.7 63.7 70.6 126.8 255.7 305.0 
1.6 1.6 1.6 11.9 9.1 4.0 4.6 2.1 
WO 10.2 9.9 10.1 4.8 4.6 3.9 5.9 6.1 
Indonesia 4.7 4.3 4.5 17.3 13.2 21.4 42.8 92.4 
Japan ff 5.9 1.0 3.4 12.3 16.3 21.1 33.6 21.6 
Malaya and Singapore .........++. pesdse pepece 12.0 11.1 11.6 51.5 55.9 94.9 129.6 73.0 
4.0 2.8 3.4 34.3 23.8 14.4 12.0 7.9 
tar 4.2 4.8 4.5 35.3 27.9 17.2 15.7 42.5 
wae 5.1 6.3 5.7 49.0 89.2 37.8 39.9 18.4 
8 .8 4.7 8.6 6.9 12.5 3.0 
1.1 8 9 3.9 4.2 5.8 7.8 12.3 
5 3.4 2.3 2.8 
IMPORTS FROM 
14.6 13.1 13.9 7.6 5.0 5.4 9.5 7.5 
28.3 30.2 29.2 145.3 176.9 198.7 271.7 179.1 
14.1 17.0 15.6 75.8 88.4 70.8 108.3 82.3 
3.7 3.3 3.5 31.1 36.5 62.2 88.8 48.2 
Other Sterling ....... se 10.3 9.8 10.1 38.4 51.9 65.6 74.6 48.5 
200 9.5 8.2 8.8 42.2 54.8 103.8 129.4 72.1 
French Franc Area ....... Faves 15.7 14.3 15.0 13.3 12.9 13.0 30.4 18.7 
17.5 18.4 17.9 106.7 144.8 123.4 80.7 52.4 
15.6 16.5 16.1 97.6 131.7 114.6 65.3 38.6 
1.8 1.8 1.8 9.1 13.1 7 15.3 13.7 
Areas not specified ee *eeee 2 3 1.8 3 
5 4 4 5 9 1.1 10.6 1.4 
nT 5 4 4 5 9 1.1 10.6 1.4 
North Western Europe _......... Sendiscnucsaee 31.0 35.0 33.0 120.7 136.0 122.4 254.3 179.4 
14.1 17.0 15.6 75.8 88.4 70.8 108.3 82.3 
I ae 3.0 1.8 2.4 8.8 3.9 5.7 21.5 12.3 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec, Average Jan.-Deo,. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deo, Jan.-Dec. 
IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

1.0 5.7 7.8 7.7 91.6 11.2 
Netherlands. ........ 2.0 1.6 1.8 5.4 9.7 9.6 21.9 18.9 
Norway Coe eee .3 5.3 4.4 3.3 6.1 2.8 
Sweden eee 3 4 7.6 5.1 4.2 8.4 4.1 
2 2 10.2 12.9 12.1 22.9 19.2 
Bur Mast West So 4.5 
7 .6 7 8.5 5.5 6.8 22.0 21.9 

East Europe and USSR ........... .3 3.9 3.5 5.9 1.3 
1.9 2.1 2.3 1.0 
doe cc 6 1.8 
1 
ide 1.4 .6 1 3.5 
Syria and Lebanon ..........- 
Areas not specified eet 
63.9 70.5 67.2 108.4 137.7 150.1 161.9 
ee 14.6 13.1 13.9 7.6 5.0 5.2 8.8 7.5 
- 2.7 2.3 2.5 21.3 23.8 52.5 68.9 28.6 
Thailand ...... 6.8 10.9 8.9 24.2 25.3 31.8 27.2 35.8 
4.1 3.8 4.0 16.8 18.2 14.0 16.0 9.7 
Miscellaneous SP 1.3 1.5 1.4 15.3 15.8 11.1 15.6 6.3 
Aven 1.2 1.4 1.3 8.2 6.0 4.1 3.4 


(To be continued) 
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Only 32/2 hours from Hong Kong to San Francisco 
— 32% hours to Los Angeles. Six hours faster than 
ever before . . . fastest of any airline! The only one- 
carrier service— flying you non-stop from Tokyo to 
Honolulu, then on to the U.S.A., South America. 


Fast, frequent Clipper* service to Tokyo. Six flights 
weekly across the Pacific— twice as many flights as 
any other airlinc' 


Giant Super-6 Clippers from here to Tokyo! Double- 
decked “Strato” Clippers to the U.S.A. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 


Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


WORLD’S MOST 


FAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


* Trade-Mark, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


eee *® 
eee 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. VY. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


T 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BAL!) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


ee 
ericafl 
GKOK 
' BAN ELES 
ANG 
‘ 
RANGOON from on 
les 
all ERICA 
UTH AM 
. AND ON TO SO 
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FLY PAL To 


BANGKOK 


EXECUTORS i 
pasted ‘4 weekly flights every Wednes 
TRUSTEES : ‘ 
Flights leaving Hong Kong. every 
FOR THE Ze Wednesday at 8 a.m. arrive in 
COLONY ‘Connecting PAL flights to Karacht, 
AND THE 1000 tome 
FAR E A Ss T Vee 4, See your travel agents or: 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK } IDA 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 
Trust Corporation of Spanning 34 of the world... 
| THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 


AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEATILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


AY 


+ 
“7 4 | 
| 
j 
* 
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DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


| Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
| Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
| Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
| Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
: Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
| of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON" 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Lid., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


Kenya. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line 7 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. ‘ 
Ewo Breweries Limited | 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited > 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. ) 


AGENTS: 

Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 

Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, | 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. : 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. . 
Incorporated in India Vol 
with Limited Liability 
Authorized Capital: ‘ .... HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: .... HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: se. HK$24,096,000.- = 
A. P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,036,145.- 
General Agents U.S.A. Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- BI 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
— BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: anih BL 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. BALTIMORE & ~ 
P mono mpage 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
CE 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA ( 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... .... ....... Dec. 7 Karachi Pondicherry 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSE ..... .... .... Dec. 17 
M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 2 CH 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through MALAYA 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Akyas Penang 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Moulmein Singapore DJ 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Mandalay L 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Rangoon < 
MV. OLUS ... .... .... Dec. 31 LONDON: 
1 EU 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
L 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSE ..... .... «... .«... Jan. 7 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. MATILDE MAERSK .... .... ... Dec. 25 HO 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... ... Jan. 25 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT E 
Sailings io Dj ilimat Semaran g, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes K 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik according to: requirements. 4 
Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Dec, 16 INI 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... ... ... Dee. 30 The Bank provides complete service B 
For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all C 
Please apply to: over the world in cooperation with first- 
JEBSEN & CO. class Bankers. INI 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. H 
Chinese Freight Booking Office . 4 Queen’s Road C. S 
27, Connaught Rd., = i 4 Mn 20361. Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 
load/discharge cargo JAI 
O 
T 


~ 
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